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Coice of Mee toad 


INTO OUR OFFICE come many 
G. |. Joes, on their way back into 
civilian life, having served in the 
Army, been wounded, honorably 
discharged, etc. Most of them have 
ambitions to own and operate small 
independent shoe stores. Most of 
them soon discover that it isn’t easy 
to get quotas, locations, equipment 
and “get started.” But it is possible 
to get a good job, in shoe stores 
everywhere. They can thus work 
out theoretically their ambitions, 





while getting a background of ex- 
perience and a backlog of extra 
cash. It is obvious that most of 
these returning soldiers cannot go 
into shoe manufacturing on the cap- 
ital and experience they now pos- 
tess. More soldiers want to go into 
retailing than anything else. 
Issued almost simultaneously with 
the regulations governing business 
to veterans was an Army re- 
port that one enlisted man out of 
every eight plans, on being dis- 
tharged from the Army, to operate 
a business or farm of his own. This 
information was gathered in a sur- 
Yey among troops in the United 
and overseas theaters con- 
ed by the Information and Edu- 


4 ition Division, 





"Seven per cent of the men now 
Army have definite plans for 
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operating a business. For the most 
part they are interested primarily in 
relatively small enterprises, with 
half of those having definite plans 
saying they will invest $4,000 or 
less. 

Among those who have definite 
plans for business or farming, 42 
per cent had previously been inde- 
pendent operators, an additional 45 
per cent had worked as employees 
in the same line of work they plan 
to enter. Only 13 per cent had no 
previous experience. 

In addition, another 6 per cent 
of the soldiers are definitely inter- 
ested in such prospects but are not 
as certain as those who have defi- 
nite plans. Still another 25 per 
cent have vague plans or hopes for 
enterprises of their own, but are 
also considering other possibilities 
after discharge. 

Retailing and service enterprises 
account for six out of ten of the 
type of businesses of those who have 
definite plans for businesses of their 
own. The complete list by groups 
includes: Manufacturing and whole- 
saling—9 per cent; retailing, food— 
10 per cent; construction or con- 
tracting—6 per cent; retailing, 
automotive, including repair ser- 
vices—13 per cent; retailing, all 
other, including. eating places—22 
per cent; service establishments— 
13 per cent; transportation, com- 
munication, utilities—-7 per cent; 
all other types—6 per cent; unde- 
cided or no definite answer—14 per 
cent. 

Appiettinately a fifth of the men 
who have definite plans for busi- 
nesses or farms say they will have 
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all the capital they need. An addi- 
tional third say they will have at 
least half enough. 

At the time the men were ques- 
tioned several months ago, many 
soldiers were still not familiar with 
the details of the G. I. Bill of Rights 
and its guarantee provisions for 
loans to veterans. As soldiers be- 
come more familiar with the de- 
tails of the bill, it is quite possible 
there will be some changes in the 
plans of some of the men, the report 
concluded. 








COLONEL E. P. STREETER, who 
was a midwest representative for 
E. P. Reed & Company of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., for many years—with 
headquarters in Chicago—has been 
on leave of absence from Reed’s to 
serve in the Army, since July, 1942. 
Col. E. P. Streeter, A.C., recently 
returned to the United States from 
duty in the Pacific Theatre of War. 
On a temporary duty mission he 
visited all major Air Force installa- 
tions with Gen, MacArthur while 
at the latter’s headquarters. 
Completing his trip around the 
world by air, he arrived in the 
United States recently. The last 21 
days of this mission covered an 
estimated air mileage of 19,000 
miles. ; 
Col. Streeter, a rated pilot, was 
commisioned a major in early 1942. 
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He served as Secretary of Air Staff 
continuouosly until July, 1943, at 
which time he was ordered te India 
with Gen. Stratemeyer, who took 
command of the Air Forces in that 
theatre. His duties in the China- 
Burma-India Theatre required fre- 
quent conferences with Indian, 
British and Chinese officials, both 
military and civil. At the conclu- 
sion of his mission in the Pacific he 
was ordered to duty in the office of 
the Assistant Chief of Air Staff, 
Washington, D. C. 

At present he is taking a much- 
needed rest and check up. It is 
understood that Col. Streeter, no 
longer eligible for overseas duty, 
has requested relief from active 
duty and may soon be able to re- 
sume his civil life position with 
E. P. Reed and Company. 


* * * 





GEORGE H. DENTON, Chairman 
of B. Denton & Son, Ltd., Rushden, 
England, said at the Boston Confer- 
ence on Distribution: 

“The English shoe manufacturing 
industry consists of a large number 
of, in the main, small concerns— 
but all capable of stating their opin- 
ions in no mean voice, and I must 
impress upon you that I am speak- 
ing to you as an individual member 
of that industry. 

“We have been too close to the 
war to think very much about peace- 
time planning, and, in fact, my own 
industry has only discussed this in 
the last few months. 

“I, myself, do feel that govern- 
ment control must last as long as a 
shortage of raw materials exists. 
One virtue of control in England in 
wartime has been the fair sharing 
out of materials in short supply. 
Another problem is the question of 
the return of labor—particularly 
skilled operators now in the forces 
—both men and women—and here 
again we have made certain sugges- 
_ tions—coupled with a scheme for 

the training and recruitment of 
juvenile labor. 

“It is said that a shoemaker 
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TOMORROW THE SUN 








—A great leader is he who acts in 
the present on what he knows will 
happen in the future. 

—Some leaders possess that rare 
sixth sense of anticipating with 
uncanny accuracy what will be. 

—Other leaders create their own 
future through exhaustive and 
painstaking research. 

—B. W. Litchfield, president of 

Goodyear Rubber Company 
stated in a recent advertisement 
of his company:— 
“The Goodyear Research Laboratory is 
dedicated to unlocking the vast store- 
house of nature, to the enlargement of 
life thereby, and so to the service of 
man, We have come far in this world, 
far enough to know there are great 
other worlds of knowledge yet to ex- 
plore. We have only begun to learn; 
the best is yet to come.” 

—So—sick as this war-torn world is 
at the present time, it's safe to 
assume that sometime, somehow 
we'll enter a new era that will in 
many ways repay us for all the 
torment we are experiencing to- 


President 





should stick to his last, but at this 
point I am hurling away my last— 
for I want to say a word about the 
future, in more general terms. | 
am convinced that the future peace 
of this world depends upon the clos- 
est cooperation between America 
and the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. Not only on the political 
level, but even more important, at 
the business level. 

»“We have been pretty hard hit by 
war, you know. But war has taught 
us that we can pull together as 
allies. If we can do just that in 
peacetime, I have no fear for either 
American or British industry.” 


J. A. Spooner, vice-president of 
Textron, Inc., asserts that “Adver- 
tising allowances by manufacturers 
to department stores often make 


I'M IRRVIATED! 
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more enemies than friends in. the 
long run. When such allowances 
are made, goods that should be 
bought primarily on their merit are 
taken too often because of the ad- 
vertising allowance. If this allow- 
ance is discontinued or reduced for 
any reason, buyers and merchan- 
dise managers become irritated.” 
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“You wait on ro Farnsworthy! You know all about kids’ shoes and Mother Goose. 
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Sabotage of Civilian Front 


“| WANT what | want, when | want it” is so much an 
American credo that it is a tremendous shock to men, 
women and children to find out that there comes a time 
when they can’t have it. Never did we expect to see the 
American public so mad with the desire for cigarettes 
that it would beg, borrow and almost steal to satisfy 
that craving. 

It is easy to excuse some of the appetites and hungers 
that are the product of war shortages; but in many ways 
the American public is making a “damphool” of itself. 
Because some of its food coupons were cancelled, it 
took for granted that shoe coupons would be sum- 
marily cancelled too and as a result, shoe stores the 
country over have been looted by frantic customers who 
feel that another pair of shoes is a matter of “life or 
death.” Chester Bowles, Price Administrator of OPA, 
had to assure the country “There isn’t a chance in a 
million that any outstanding shoe stamps will be can- 
celled.” Even that statement didn’t diminish materially 
panic buying of shoes throughout the country. If it 
had kept on, it would have taken every wearable size 
out of every store stock in America and precipitated a 
shortage that would have made “batefoot” an actuality 
for some persons who have tried to remain normal in 
a crazy, chaotic world of “I'll get mine!” 


RUMORS are now running like wildfire through the 
country that children’s apparel and all apparel will be 
in acute shortage, etc. 

This form of hysteria can do no good to a nation at 
“war. It can harm the war effort in a most malicious 
“sabotage of the civilian front. It is time for every 
American, and particularly every American merchant, 
to do his part to restore confidence in the civilian sup- 
ply line; while industry is endeavoring to fulfill our 
duty to the Army and Navy supply line. Merchants, 


by their card records, have a pretty good idea of the’ 


condition of their customers’ wardrobes and it would 
be good Americanism for them to deny a hoarder a 
sale so as to be able to give a needy foot a fit. 

The retailer is bewildered enough as it is over the 
Probability of getting shoes and sizes in rationed and 
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unrationed shoes to continue doing business at the old 
stand. The same restraints that he has got to impose 
upon his customers may be imposed upon him if 
things get tougher. 


|F you want a real comparison, look to the lands that 
have had real ration controls. The man customer in 
England gets one pair of shoes in about thirteen 
months, on the average; the housewife—one pair in 
eight months; and the problem of children’s growing 
feet has yet to be solved. This we know—that where 
England bought a total supply of boots and shoes for 
civilian use equivalent to £161,000,000 in 1935, that in 
1943 the amount of money spent was £90,000,000. 
The English public spent half as much for footwear, 
by the year’s wear, in 1944 as it did in 1935. We, 
on the other hand, know full well that the American 
public spent more for its better quality footwear by 
the year’s wear because of the lesser wear obtainable in 
non-rationed shoes, purchased to fill up the wants as 
expressed by the very spendable dollar. 

By and large, the war situation is bad and the civilian 
attitudes and appetites are not doing it much good. The 
impact of hoarding and hungering; black marketing 
and wild spending certainly is not doing the war effort 
much good. 


YOU, as a merchant, have a duty to perform, for you 
are one of the contact points for the spendable dollar. 
You can make it useful spending or you can contribute 
to chaotic conditions, acute shortages, etc. You, as a 
merchant, should know that 2 +- 2 = 4 and that there 
are no miracles in a leather-short world that can be 
accomplished with less and less manpower to turn the 
wheels. Above all else, understand values—the value of 
a soldier giving his life at the front; the value of the 
merchandise you sell for human need; the value of 
your own word and particularly, the value of silence. 
We are about fed up with the vocal visitors, commenta- 
tors, columnists, etc., who know how to run every 
department of government and who, in the last analysis, 
can’t run a wheelbarrow straight. So keep your feet on 
the ground and think straight. 








You might find among manufacturers and retailers of 
men’s shoes certain worthies who have risen from the shoe- 
maker’s bench or machine to the ownership ef an attractive 
business; but, it is a safe bet that there are few among 
them who can make a pair of shoes, from start to finish, 


with his own two hands. For direct evidence that shoe- 
makers are born, and not made, we give you Bruce Currie 
and his story of the manner in which a dare became a 
hobby and was parlayed into a high grade shoemaking 
business. 


In making fine shoes. hand cutting in- 
sures perfect matching and selection of 
upper stock, avoids small blemishes. 














Illustrating the manner 
vamp is fitted to the upper on a fitting 
block making straight vamp and tip. 


Post-war town shoes for discriminating. gentlemen. 

The ever-vopular wing tip in tan calf, and three 

models of ultra custom type oxfords, with every 

detail carefully planned and executed. These repre- 
sent the hasis of our post-war line. 


Currie’s love for shoes, and the feel and smell of leather 
were born in the vast stockroom of Montgomery Ward a 
few years back. It was nurtured in successive years while 
working under H. J. Erwood, then men’s buyer for Mont- 
gomery Ward. But, the creative urge that was to launch 
Currie in the “gentle art” came about one day when he 
casually remarked to Erwood that he thought he'd like to 
make a pair.of shoes. The amazed Erwood merely smiled, 
wished him luck andewent on with the more pressing prob 
lems which confront a busy buyer in an enterprise as vast 


Hand skived bottom filling gives a flat, 
even surface to the forepart of the shee 
and a well shaped shank. 


in which the 
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He Made a Pair of Shoes— 
AND BUILT a BUSINESS... 


Bruce Currie Took a Dare—Built a 
Pair of Shoes, and Became. Fasci- 
nated with an Honored Craft. To- 
day He Makes Shoes for Some of | 
America's Most Exclusive Stores. 





fs Ward’s. That smile of challenge was all he 
needed to make him determined that he would 
make a pair of shoes, and good ones, too! Over a 
pair of lasts, graciously contributed by Bob Gold- 
stein, then with the John E. Lucey Shoe Co., and 
with at least an academic knowledge of shoemak- 
ing, gleaned from careful reading of the extensive 
library of Roy Morman, division manager of Mont- 
gomery Ward, Currie started to work. Before he 
had gone very far, he realized that there is far more 
to making a pair of shoes than just “book larnin’.” 
However, the creative urge managed to withstand 
the shock of this realization; and, it started him 
on a long and careful apprenticeship. 

Currie spent every lunch hour and Saturday 
afternoon haunting the dozen or more custom 
bootmakers which still exist in New York City. 
Oliver Moore was one of his mentors and many 
hours were spent in his shop and in the Community 
Shop, a loft in which independent shoemakers 
maintained a mutual shop, each having his own 
stall and customers. To this loft came many of the 
finest hands in New York. Twenty-odd craftsmen 
from all parts of the world, each plying his art in 
his own individual manner. In this atmosphere of 





Bruce Currie holds a thirty-vear old custom brogue, 
and illustrates how closely contemporary patterns in 
the forezround follow this classic. 


Hand sewn inseams are flat after they Aftertrimming by hand gives a shoe Hand stitch separating is another detail 
have been trimmed, not requiring much that smooth finished look and insures which gives the shoe neat, evenly spaced 
filling and are very flexible. proper heel proportion and clean joints. stitches and a truly custom appearance. 
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fine hand work, Currie saw, side by side, and was able to 
compare the shoes they made, which while all basically of 
the same construction, were as individually different as 
each of the men who made them. One of Currie’s prized 
possessions today is a collection of shoemaking tools given 
him by the many acquaintances he made during these 
pleasant hours here and at Oliver Moore’s. 

About this time Opus No. 1 was completed and this first 
pair were the product of his own two hands, all except the 
fitting of the uppers. Currie says, the shoes looked just 
that, so did his hands which were, to put it mildly, in 
“tough shape.” But the creative urge still was unspent, 
despite the shock of witnessing its first born. Having thus 
graduated, Currie set up, in the privacy of his own room, 
a shop to pursue the further refinements of the shoe- 
maker’s art. At this time, he was working at L. Bamberger 
& Co., in Newark, and journeying weekly to New York 
where he worked with his old friends in the lofts and 
shops about town. 

At about this time Opus No. 2 was completed, and with 
it Currie looked for a shop closer to home, turning to that 
“holy of holies” the old Charles Cort factory in Newark. 
Five attempts were necessary before he gained admission 
and the privilege of working with Cort’s craftsmen. Currie 
says that he soon learned why, for within these old brick 
walls lie found a new world, or perhaps the glowing spark 
of an old one. At any rate, it was exactly the atmosphere 
and the fountainhead of shoemaking “know-how” for 
which he had been searching. Thus started a pleasant 
association of kindred spirits, brothers in the craft, or 
what you will; Some time later, Currie prevailed: upon 
Robert Cort to permit him to work on the Cort line, devel- 
oping a line of samples which he then showed along 
Madison and Fifth Avenues. Slowly, “very slowly,” says 
Currie, representative stores began to show interest in his 
wares and he felt for the first time that he was in a true 
sense a “shoe man.” , 

The war intervened and for the next 20 months it 
lecame necessary for Currie to split his time between 
defense work and shoemaking. But shoemaking was his 
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Country type shoes for well dressed men. From left 
to right: Classic reversed calf blucher. A post-war pat- 
tern, English type last. Heavy brogue, welt around heel, 
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double sole. Last two shoes reversed wax calf. 





first love, particularly since by this time he had taken 
over the Cort interests. Through the excellence of his shoe 
making and styling ability, he developed an attractive 
business, with a truly representative list of retailers, a 
business which if measured in volume may be small,. but 
one which is “capacity” for his shop. However, and more 
important, it represents the realization of an ambition of 
a lifetime to own such a shop of his own. 

The shoes illustrated on these pages show that Currie 
has learned his trade well. The most casual examination 
reveals their beautiful details and refinements which dis- 
tinguish the finest of custom shoes. Currie points with 
pride to the fitting of the uppers in his shoes, all vamps 
and quarters being fitted on the block. This is an actual 
economy of time, says Currie, for though these operations 
take more time, the uppers subsequently fall over the last, 
and the hand Jasters don’t have to tug and pull, or distort 
the uppers to get tips and seams to lie straight and to con- 
form to the last. 

Careful filling of bottoms with tar felt enable them to 
be skived down to the insole if necessary, in order to obtain 
a well leveled sole. The bottom of Currie’s shoes speak 
worlds for this attention to detail and also the manner 
in which their shanks are beveled. The care with which the 
heels in his shoes are set makes them a pleasure to behold. 
A glance at the accompanying illustration will show 
graphically what we | proportioned lasts and careful hand 
lasting will do. These shoes have been photographed 
untreed or formed, and yet they retain the expression an 
contour of the lasts over which they were made. 

For their beautiful details and the expertness of the 
shoemaking in them, Currie gives ample credit to his crafts- 
men, many of whom are old timers, having spent all of 
their days in this one shop, and who, he says, “ 
never be happy anywhere else.” Since this enterprise is 2 
cooperative effort, with incentive bonuses for excepti 
merit and with all the workers sharing in the profit, there 
is a community of interest, which when combined with the 
excellent quality of the materials Currie’s small volume 
permits him to use, produces eruly magnificent shoes 
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Good types of costume jewelry for the 
shoe store. Green sequin hat pin. Gold- 
plated beetle clips and earrings set with 
green stones. Fashion Trends Bureau. 


How far a shoe store can go in developing 
Its accessories department depends primarily on the kind 
of store and its method of operation. A fast moving style 
store can include more kinds of accessories and sell them 
in connection with a style coordination program better 
than a store that is known primarily for careful fitting and 
‘comfortable types of shoes. In some stores accessory busi- 
Ress consists in selling shoe trees and polishes. They take 
Tithe position that customers are interested in the com- 
fortable shoes they have to sell, not in the hosiery, hand- 
bags and other items which women will buy at a time 
when their minds are not concentrated on being well- 
fitted. On the other hand, a store that is known for style, 
whether it is a chain or an Independent quality store, 
May attract customers who are quickly satisfied with their 
shoes, provided they are the newest in style, and who are 
then open-minded and ready to make other purchases if 
they fit into the style picture. 

In a.survey of well-established. successfully operated 
stores selling better grade shoes—quality, rather than fast 
style operators—we have found that, even today, with 
festrictions in pairage, the proprietors and managers con- 
sider selling shoes to be their main job, Accessories are 
only incidental, although handbag and hosiery counters 

are felt to be important as extra sales makers and logical 
additions to a shoe store. since both items are so frequently 
bought to coordinate with the shoe. One main reason why 
Many of these stores have not added other lines of acces- 
Series lies in firmly established store policy and such prac- 
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tores Add More 





Profit Items? 


Can Additional Lines of Accessories Help to 
Com for the Sales Volume That May 
Be Lost in 1945 Due to Difficulty in Replen- 
ishing ss Steadily Diminishing Shoe 
Stocks 


if So, How Far Can the Shoe Store Go, and 
Still Remain a Shoe Store? 


RECORDER's Fashion Editor Conducts an in- 
quiry on a Timely Topic and Reveals a Wide 

vergence of Opinion among Retailers Con- 
ypes of Shoe Stores. 


by ELEANOR M. RUTLEDGE 





Matching hat and scarf set a good extra 

item for certain types of shoe stores io sell 

in color co-ordination with shoes, handbag, 
gloves or jewelry. From Anita Andra. 





tical considerations as display and stock space. Managers 
of a number of these stores have stated their policy very 
definitely. “We are a shoe store. We should do just as 
good a job as we possibly can in fitting and selling shoes. 
Let the department stores take care of accessories. Besides, 

[TURN TO PACE 73, PLEASE] 
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ACCESSORIES 
With a Future... 


SHOE stores which have, under the stress of wartime con- 
ditions, taken on carefully edited lines of accessories or 
added new items to those they were already selling, have 
found the venture profitable. A definite trend in merchandis- 
ing has been established which, there is little doubt, will 
result in important postwar developments. On these two 
pages are shown types of things which the shoe store may 
sell to advantage. Some of the pictured articles are not 
obtainable today because of government restrictions. In such 
cases the illustrations are a forecast of smart things to come. 


Koret’s “Discus” bag, shaped ex- 
actly like a collar box. It is made 
of gleaming black satin and worn 
on the hand like an athlete's 
discus. Inside are compartments 
for compact, comb and purse. 


by 


MARIE STARK 


Two bags from Eric de Kolb. At 
the right is a capacious leather 
envelop, especially chic because of 
the soft treatment of the leather. The 
black satin evening bag is gay with 
many bright and glistening spangles. 
Six-button length piqué doeskin slip- 
on from Aris Gloves, Inc. These 
gloves come in a range of colors and 
in the less formal 4-button length 
this glove is a volume number in 
many stores throughout the country. 


Anticipating the time when aviation 
will create a need for the means of 
carrying necessities for a quick fresh- 
ening up, Phelps Associates are spon- 
soring large sling bags such as this 
stunning affair of brown buckskin. 
A broad leather-bound belt of brown 
buckskin with oxidized brass buckle 
and a double belt of brown cowhide 
embellished with large harness Dees. 
Both belts are individual pieces man- 
ufactured by the Phelps Associates. 








No glance into the crvstal ball 
could fail to reveal the eagerly 
awaited nylon stockings. Post-war 
types will be more beautiful, more 
serviceable and more comfortable 
than their predecessors. Sketch 
showing stockings is from Nolde. 


Left: “Two-faced Charmers” by 
Dawnelle. The gloves have 
palms and thumbs of supple 
red cape and backs of “Evette,” 
a double-woven cotton. Right: 
String gloves from Nolde and 


Horst; come in many colors. 


A smart tailleur type bag from Evans Case Company. It is made 


of lizard and may be had in black, navy, brown, red and other 


shades offering abundant opportunities for shoe coordination. 


One of the widely wanted stubby umbrellas . . . from the famous 
Uncle Sam Umbrella Shop. Handle, case and strap are of bright 
red or green leather. Hand-sewn capeskin glove from Aris Inc. 








| HAVE already discussed how self-service or semi-self- 
service speeds up selling and reduces costs in many stores. 
I have also explained that the application of some of the 
principles of self-service can reduce the selling cost of 
most any service store, without lowering its standard of 
service. 

Another means of reducing selling costs is by employ- 
ment of part-time salespeople and other employees during 
busy selling periods. 

For the past fifteen years many stores have been greatly 
increasing the number of their part-time empioyees, espe- 
cially the chains. In compiling payrolls of stores, the 
Census Bureau includes the compensation of executives of 
incorporated businesses, but does not include compensa- 
tion of active proprietors of unincorporated businesses, since 
many small store proprietors do not pay themselves a regu- 
lar weekly salary. However, the Census Bureau does re- 
port the number of active proprietors, of these unincor- 
porated establishments. 

The average ratio of the number of part-time employees 
to total of all part-time and full-time employees including 
active proprietors increased in all independent stores only 
from 10.3 per cent in 1929 to 10.5 per cent in 1939, ac- 
cording to the Census Bureau study of that year. But the 
similar average ratio of the number of part-time employees 
increased in chain stores from 15.3 per cent in 1929 to 
28.8 per cent in 1939. 

The chains have fully realized how much the uneven 





flew of business by months of the year, by days of the 
week and hours of the day increases the cost of retailing. 
So, being more generally scientific in their approach to 
retail problems, chain executives have insisted that their 
store managers hold the number of their full-time em- 
ployees down to a minimum and take care of their peak 
load periods with additional part-time personnel. This in- 
crease in employment of part-time workers by chains, and 
many independent stores as well, appears to increase their 
efficiency. But let us consider if this practice is really 
as efficient as it appears on the surface. 


C HART XXV (page 84) compares the ratio of the num- 
ber of part-time employees to the total number of part-time 
employees, full-time employees and active proprietors of 
chains and independent stores in several trades. One reason 
that many chain stores are able to employ a larger pro- 
portion of part-time workers than their independent com- 
petitors is that they generally sell lower-priced merchan- 
dise which does not require as thorough selling service as 
high price goods. 

Let us consider the chain variety (5 & 10c.) stores. Since 
their customers select their own merchandise from open dis- 
plays, their so-called salespeople are merely combination 
stock clerks, cashiers and wrappers. So the variety stores 
are in reality self-service stores, and they therefore can get 
by with part-time salespeople who, as a general rule, are 
not as efficient as full-time salespeople. The same is true 
in some departments of large chain department stores. 

Many stores in ail lines of retailing could profitably use 
this same form of self-service in some of their depart- 
ments selling standard types of merchandise that do not 
require efficient selling service. But, as I have previously 
pointed out, in order for this form of self-service to be 
practical, it is necessary for a department to so specialize 
in its selection of merchandise that it is able to maintain a 
full assortment of kinds and sizes at all times. 

As we have found in analyzing the motions of sales- 
people, much of the time of a salesperson is unnecessarily 
consumed in persuading a customer to substitute a different 
Style because her size in the style she had previously se- 
lected has been sold out. 


Stu another reason that many stores can operate with 
the generally less efficient part-time salespeople is that they 
confine their business to cash transactions. As I pre- 
viously mentioned, cash customers shop more frequently 
on Saturdays or other busy paydays. The business of credit 
stores is more evenly distributed throughout the week, and 
these stores therefore do not need as many part-time em- 
ployees. 

In considering grocery stores in Chart XXV, which com- 
prises grocery stores and combination grocery and meat 
stores included in the Census Reports, we find a far greater 
ratio of part-time employment in chains than in inde- 
pendents. But it will also be noted that 53 per cent of all 
personnel in independent grocery stores are proprietors. It 
can be assumed that most store owners render more con- 
scientious selling service than most paid employees. Also 
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Nalespeople Do A “FULL-TIME” Job? 


Employed with Advantage to Help Out During Peak Periods, 

and Thereby Solve in an Economical Manner the Expense 

Problem Created by Uneven Flow of Business, They Sometimes 

Cause Customer Dissatisfaction Through Inexperience in Fit- 

ting and Careless Attitude Toward the Job of Selling. Chapter 
XX in Mr. Hahn's Series, “Retailers, Prepare Now!” 


by EDWIN HAHN 


President, William Hahn & Sons, Washington, D. C. 


the proprietors of these small stores are better able to 
supervise and train their salespeople. This ability of small 
independent grocery stores to give more intelligent and 
more conscientious selling service is undoubtedly the prin- 
cipal reason, in spite of the many advantages of chain stores 
in their mass buying and other efficiencies, that the propor- 
tion of sales in all independent grocery stores to total 
grocery sales has continued to grow. This same reason ac- 
counts for the fact that smal] independent stores in other 
categories have continued to thrive. 

In considering shoe stores and other kinds of stores, simi- 
lar factors are involved in the employment of part-time 
salespeople. We shall have a better opportunity to study 
the reason for the growth of chains in some trades and of 
independents in others when we later study stores broken 
down into their various sizes and into the various types of 
independents and chains. 


Bur let us look into factual considerations that will give 
us a better opportunity of determining the relation of part- 
time employment to real efficiency. Certainly one would 
suppose that this large increase in part-time employment 
would reduce the ratio of retail costs, but such assumption 
is not borne out by facts. The Census Surveys prove that 
although the average ratio of part-time payrolls in all 
stores, including independents and chains, increased from 
32 per cent of sales in 1929 to .76 percent in 1939, never- 
theless the average ratio of total payroll paid to both part- 
time and full-time employees increased from 10.43 per cent 
in 1929 to 10.88 per cent in 1939. Surveys in other retail 
trades also indicate that in spite of their increased use of 
part-time employees, their total ratio of all retail expenses 
has continued to increase. 

Why has this very large increase in the employment of 
part-time workers not succeeded in reducing the total cost 
of retailing and why has it not increased retail efficiency? 
_ The extensive use of part-time salespeople is like a 
patient taking a patent medicine to cure an ailment, in- 
stead of having an experienced doctor diagnose the cause 
of his illness. All retailers know from their own experience 
that part-time salespeople are generally not as efficient as 
their full-time selling personnel. The Census figures show 
that the average earnings of part-time employees in 1939 
was $7.05 per week, which was about one-third the average 
weekly earnings of full-time employees, so the part-time 
tmployees who generally work a part of the day average 
less than two full days a week. Since they enly report on 

days, they cannot be as thoroughly trained and, as a 
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rule their only interest is to sell and not build regular 
satisfied customers for themselves as do full-time sales- 
people. 

Part-time salespeople are responsible for a large propor- 
tion of customer dissatisfaction. To convince yourself of 
that fact compare the ratio of returned merchandise to sales 
of your part-time salespeople with your regular salespeople. 
In my opinion—and this is borne out by the statements of 
many other merchants—part-time salespeople constitute the 
greatest inefficiency in retailing. Many stores have found 
that their business has only begun to progress at a satis- 
factory rate after changes in their methods of operation 
that have made it possible for them to eliminate most of 
their part-time salespeople. 

How can a store change its methods sufficiently to make 
it economically possible for it to curtail its number of part- 
time salespeople? I have explained how stores can partly 
equalize their peaks and valleys in sales, which are so 
largely responsible for the necessity of part-time employ- 
ment, through more even distribution of their advertising, 
through cooperative advertising campaigns by stores in a 
community, through changes in buying methods and 
through extension of credit business. 

Besides, it is possible to speed selling during busy days 
so that the need of part-time salespeople is considerably 
reduced, and I have mentioned many methods of accom- 
plishing that aim that are being successfully used by many 
stores. I have also mentioned the fact that, after thorough 

[TURN TO PACE 84, PLEASE] 
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TEEN-AGE SHOES 
A Developing Market 


by ANNE R. DAVID 


SINATRA sings, and a group of high 


school youngsters swoons with de- 
light; a new vogue of “followers of 
The Voice” takes root in communi- 
ties all over the country. A new 
term — bobby sock brigade — comes 
into general usage, and Sloppy Joe 
sweaters and loafer-type shoes chalk 
up big-sales in retail stores, much to 


~ 


the bewilderment of the “older gen- 
eration.” To those who can read the 
indications and adapt them to their 
own enterprises, what do the signs 
portend? In a word, a new market 

the sweetest market ripe for ex- 
ploitation in retailing today. 

The extent of this market makes it 
increasingly important to sellers of 


View of the central display fixture in the Justeen department. 
Shoes are Tears: in the box-like spaces so that customers may 
examine them carefully. 


The Jusieen de- 
partment at L, 
Bamberger & Com- 
pany. The depart- 
ment is spacious 
with numerous, 
easily accessible 
shoe displays. 


ROGER A. FREEMAN 


apparel merchandise. An estimated 
22,480,000 potential customers, male 
and female, make up the ten to nine- 
teen age-group in the United States 
today; 11,051,000 of these customers 
are girls. Taken as a unit, distinct 
from the children’s and the adults’ 
groups, this market is ripe for culti- 
vation. 

A recent indication of the impor 
tance of this group as a potential mar- 
ket was the opening of the Justeen 
shoe department at L. Bamberger & 
Co., Newark, N. J., where shoes are 
merchandised on their age appeal © 
Roger A. Freeman, buyer of this d& 9 
partment, bases his selling idea @ k 
the premise that the teen-age customer P} 
is an individual with distinct taste# 
and preferences which must be takem” 
into consideration if loyalty to the 
store and continued patronage are 1@ 
follow. 

The teen-age girl, according to Mm & 
Freeman’s theory, no longer feels at) 
home in the children’s department — 
where the memory of her mother’s” 
insistence on “sensible” shoes stamps 

[TURN TO PAGE 92, PLEASE] 
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turn over shoes... not dealers 


Our policy has always been to manufacture shoes to a 
quality standard that has welded our dealers to 

us and their customers to them. That is why, despite 
war time restrictions, we have been just as determined 
as ever to maintain the same high value in 


Roberts, Johnson & Rand brands that has won the 


mated 

male loyalty of customers for over forty years. It is our 

nine- 

yes belief that adherence to our policy of “value first and 
istinct 

dults’ foremost” is the best guarantee against dealer 

culti- 

noel turnover. For it helps dealers to hold customers. . . helps 
| mar- 

usteen ‘ sus to hold dealers... helps us both to turn over shoes. 


ger & 


ROBERTS 
JOHNSON 
& RAND. 


n International Shoe Company, St-Lov a NO SHEEL CH™SHOES 
ToC ae FOR OMEN ROBERTS, JOMNEQN. AKANE! 
FOR JOE "AND™GIRES TIYPOUEEP ARROT NOSE wR 











wife to help in the book- 
keeping and sales depart- 
ments. Here they are in the 
store at night, studying the 
records and planning activi- 
ties for the next months. 


by 
HARRY 
GLUCKMAN 










Let's consider the case of the little 
shoe retailer of which the writer is 
glad to acknowledge he is one. 


Yes! We little men have had a 
busy day. At least, so it seems on 
the surface, but let’s consider a few 
minute details before we stick out our 
chests and gloat over our great for- 
tune and how smart we are to double 
our volume. Unfortunately for a great 
many, this sudden rush of business 
may be only a bubble floating in air, 
ready to blow up any second. 

Take John Smith, for example 
(anyone and everyone, and no one in 
particular). Mr. Smith has been in 
the shoe business for about ten years. 
There were years when he wound up 
with a net profit of three or four 
thousand dollars after all his ex- 
penses and personal drawings for his 
economical living had been deducted. 
During this period, as he went along 
prior to the war, he felt secure in his 
set-up, knowing that his stock on 
hand had a certain value, that the 
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Left: The problem of what to do with soles 
which mark floors and other dated merchan- 
dise is one which Mr. Gluckman gives serious 
consideration. He is making plans to elimi- 
nate these from his stock as fast as possible. 





types of shoes in his stock were 
honest-to-goodness values that he 
could offer to his clientele with a 
clear conscience. His trade had con- 
fidence in him as a shoe man, and he 
had labored many years to warrant 
this confidence. 

Look at friend Smith today. 

During wartime shoe retailing, Mr. 
Smith, if he were fortunate, was a 
good conniver, knowing exactly what 
strings to pull to get merchandise. 
He found he had received a fairly 





Harry Gluckman is the proprietor of 
the Beverly Hills (California) Chil- 
dren's Sootery. Over half of his life, 
or 23 years, has been spent in the 
retail shoe business. He was former- 
ly employed by a lerge shoe chain, 
and for the past five years has been 
owner of his own store. Selling the 
right shoe in the right size for the 
right purpose has been the corner- 
stone of the success of this business. 


good supply of shoes and had doubled 
his yearly sales volume. He now has 
a feeling that, come what may, he is , 
sitting pretty; having done much : 
more business than in pre-war years, 
he should show a net profit of double 
what the business had previously 
shown. 
But . . . when the day of reckoning 
rolls around, he is somewhat jolted. 
Left jab No. 1. His steady help 
has cost him considerably more. 
extra help for special days and cer 
tain times of the year, a lot more, 
Right cross No. 2. The i 
cost of his telephone bill with 
and talks te distant manufa 
and local jobbers; buying dinners 
factory representatives, while in 
past they did the entertaining. 
increased freight rates, for no 
shipments come by express 
some extreme cases, by air. All 
expenses have grown far out of 
portion’ to the increase in 8@ 
[TURN To PAGE 72, PLEASE) 
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is the store that gets the business! 


BEFORE AFTER 








PLAN NOW TO IMPROVE your store 
_ front and store interior with Pittsburgh 
' Glass . . . so you'll be ready to get your 

share of postwar business. This modern 
store in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., shows how 
effectively Pittsburgh Glass can be used 
to give a store eye-appeal. Architects: 
Mack and Sahm. 

















om we ee 


ey planning NOW. The earlier you plan modernization work, 
earlier you'll get it when building restrictions are lifted. 















OU’LL want a store interior that’s smart, modern, 

good-looking—full of the buy-appeal for which Pitts- 

burgh Glass is famous. And you'll want a Pittsburgh front 

with the personality and attraction to turn sidewalk traffic 
into store traffic. 

That's the combination that wins bigger volume, bigger 

profits, better business. And that’s the combination that 

thousands of retailers will be wanting when building re- 

fictions are lifted. Remember-. . . no store modernization 

has been done for several years . . . and there's a big 


=-ioe@ @& @:+@ 





doubled [tacklog! 
now has § So why not plan your new store front and interior now? 
iy, he is tn your modernization job will be one of the first ones 


e much fll do when we're able to start improving stores with 
ir years, BPittsburgh Glass and Store Front Metal again. 

f double § See your architect to assure a well-planned, economical 
eviously sore design. Our staff will gladly cooperate with him. 

And send the coupon . . . today . . . for our free books 


ckoning fiowing actual facts, figures and photographs of many 
jolted. itsburgh modernization jobs. 
dy , g 


" Giass Company 
PITTSBURGH GLASS (Poneese=oes 
Please send me, without obligate ation. 










illustrated booklets on store 
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For the past several months there has been considerable publicity 
concerning a proposed release from rationing of all shoes under a $3.50 retail 
sale price, on the theory that consumers would no longer give up ration currency 
for this low-priced footwear. Most of the publicity has been in support of the 
move, but @ few voices have'cried out against the injustice of permitting a 
small portion of the trade to operate ration-free. 

There has been considerable table—pounding during discussions of this 
problem im Washington and many arguments have been advanced in favor of this 
proposal, but the full story has never been told to the trade. 

. This proposal was first given serious consideration in Washington last 
fall, with greater consideration being g given to the stocks of low-priced men's 
shoes that were supposedly gathering dust on store Shelves. Ration—-free sales 
of women's low-priced shoes had already been permitted for a short period last 
year. Then, too, OCR felt that if these men's shoes continued to remain stag- 
nant production of this type of footwear would drop considerably. The problem 
was not the same in regard to women's shoes for manufacturers of low-priced 
feminine footwear were able to turn to the production of non-rationed shoes. 

There was also pressure from other sources. For example, 

UNRRA originally wanted to buy up these shoes for relief purposes. After going 
through usual governmental procedures OCR decided to permit the release of low- 
priced footwear. 

The release was to become effective in early December. Immediately 
the wholesale trade complained that a release at this time would not be practical 
since .there were not any salesmen on the road. The retail trade said it was not 
advisable in the middle of f Christmas selling. 

Therefore, the order was put off and was scheduled for official issu- 
ance the day after Christmas, and was to become effective at the same time. In 
the meantime the Army had come in for the increased requirements for combat 
, boots, reported on this page two weeks ago, and the order releasing low-priced 
footwear from rationing was held up. 

Although this order is being held in abeyance it has not been killed, 
as had been reported in some quarters. In fact, OCR and OPA are now trying to 
work out a@,plan, which will pe) the order to be issued, despite short sup- 
plies of rationed footwear. Slight inter-governmental differences of opinion 
are all that stand in the way of the order and these should soon be worked out. 
The loss of faith which OPA suffered due to the cancellation of out- 
standing food ration stamps led the public to believe that the same course would 
be followed with respect to shoe ration currency. ‘The result was a buying Tush 
that started two weeks ago. OPA-then denied that any stamps were to be 
cancelled. . 

A more carefully considered informational policy would have averted 
this’ scare, but official Washington has always been pervaded with an atmosphere 
/of mistrusting the American public. .-The facts are rarely revealed until after 
the damage is. done. Although BOOT’& SHOE RECORDER has been able to obtain the 
facts concerning rationed shoe production for this year, no official statement 
has been issued by OPA. 

With the public feeling hostile toward OPA, officials expect 1945 to 
be the toughest year in OPA'S experience from an enforcement standpoint. 
Congress is expected to remember this when OPA comes up for renewal. 

The net result is that ration currency will [TURN TO PAGE 73, PLEASE] 
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Ha || 1945 IS- TIME FOR A CHANGE.. 
- An informal poll of our customers has convinced us now is the 
‘Tency time to make a much desired change in the size runs..of 
* the children's shoes. 
; 
this Just as it was necessary some years ago to extend the-childs’ 
. sizes to twelve and the misses’ to three, we-feel.itis\now time 
lant for a further change to better care for children’s feet in the 
n's various age groups. 
les 
aa | Our new scale of sizes will be as follows: 
to 

Babies’ ......... 2 to 6 MP 132 to 4 

Infants ........ 62 to 9 GO, ceicseaaus 42 to 10 

; Childs’ ......... 9%2 to 13 

oing 
low- 
ly All shoes up to size 13 will, in future, be made with spring heels, 
tical the misses’ and growing girls’ with heels as heretofore. 
S not 
ad Our prices for the new size run will remain as they are at present. 





In For example, infants’ shoes in sizes 6!/2 to 9 will be the same 


Hala price as infants’ shoes 6!/2 to 8 and so on. 


Fe ot cael 


led, \ Shoes in the new size schedules will be ready for delivery in April. 


With dealers’ stocks at an all time low, 
this forward step in the children's shoe 


out. 
it- 
yould 
rush 
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business can be made now with the Jeast 
disturbance. 
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Ey EDWARDS & COMPANY 314-322 norrH rweLrte ST., PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNA.. 
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A MODERN, 








WHOLESALE SET-UP 


Lsamlbered fr Taser 
: Gael fos Vb es fle 


Geared to give the retailer fast-selling popular- 
priced novelty, play and sport shoes — while they 


are still fast— 




































A new idea in wholesale service 
that makes it possible for retailers to OPERATE IN THE SAME 
TEMPO AS THE FASTEST CHAINS — 














@ A life-time of specialized training in fast-moving, money-making 
shoes. 


e@ A of national customer survey that insures correct, 
ti profitable buying. 


@ A strong force in getting the right shoes from the right sources 
first. 


@ A well-trained staff of fashion, merchandising and promotion 
experts to guide your purchases and promotion. 

@ A direct link with European, South and Central American 
sources and markets, for which contracts and offices are being 
established for postwar activity. 


Salesmen Now on Their Territories. Write for full 
Details of this New Wholesale Service! 


MATTHEW H. KRASSNER, Vice-President in Charge of Sales 
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CHICAGO SHOE SALES 
OVER LAST YEAR'S 


Wirn huge gains rolled up in prac- 
tically al] department stores through- 
out the nation, it is not surprising 
to learn that Chicago shoe stores 
showed December figures consider- 
ably in excess over the same period 
in previous years. A number of stores 
reported that the final month of 1944 
showed up as having the largest vol- 
ume of any month in their history. 
Most stores soon exhausted their 
stocks of unrationed stadium boots. 
Many had thought that sales would 
fall off when a stamp had to be asked 
for. However, with the continuation 
of frequent snowfalls, the demand for 
this protective footwear continued, 
and ration stamps were surrendered 
without a murmur. On one day soon 
after Christmas, Field’s sold 56 pairs, 
all with stamps. 

The surprise voiding of earlier 
sugar stamps sent the fearful scurry- 
ing after other rationed merchandise 
with a resultant boom in shoe selling. 
Many customers came to shoe depart- 
ments suspicious that the airplane 


p sosetamps, -too,. might be revoked, and 


stores took in a great many No. 2 
stamps. They had found up to the 
present that most women (more than 
men) had been holding at least one 
stamp in reserve. Now many of 
these have been exchanged for mer- 
chandise leaving only the current No. 
3 in consumers’ hands. 

Soon after the holidays the demand 
for white footwear started. While 
much of this is for more-or-less im- 
mediate Southern wear, many were 


baying with Summer in mind and in 


the hopes that stocks were fresh and 
new. However, not many stores have 
@ large assortment of whites as yet. 


No small fashion sensation was 
caused by Joseph’s presentation of 
ultra-smart black suede sling-back 
Pumps mounted upon inch-high plat- 
forms, the latter studded with many 
in confetti colors. 
Known throughout the city and 
suburbs for their highly styled foot- 
wear, this model added yet another 
leaf to the fashion laurels of this es- 
tablishment. Platforms of a more 
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modified version have been featured 
in Field’s Staccatoe Reom where 
sling-back patents were shown mount- 
ed upon platforms of faille. Another 
“fashion-first” of Joseph's was an 
ankle-bracelet type of suede on a 
high wedge heel. 

Probably the first non-rationed shoe 
to be carried in Field’s Shoe Salon 
met with high success. With a con- 
stant clamour for evening shoes and 
no metallized leathers available, the 
Salon presented all-plastic evening 
slippers with fabric bands forming a 
toe covering and laced through sole 
and instep to tie around the ankle. 
Although at first glance this looked 
to be stiff and unyielding, the lack of 
a counter allowed the foot movement 
for dancing, and consumer acceptance 
was almost instantaneous. The plas- 
tic sole and heel were transparent and 
in five different “jewel colors”— 
topaz, emerald, ruby, onyx, and 
sapphire. As reported earlier, satin 
slippers, too, have been sadly lacking 
from the darice floor scene. So Field’s 
presentation of some white satins with 
draped vamp in toeless styles was an- 
other item to fill a long-felt void. One 
of, the few. ghaps to have gold kid has 
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Krepp & Tefly, Houston, Texes, pre- 
sent Navy bive shoes for immediate 
wear in this interesting ad. 











been O'Connor & Goldberg who had 
an ankle-strap pump in time for the 
holiday season. 

* 


* * 
PANIC SHOE BUYING 
IN BOSTON 


OnE man in Boston was heard to de- 
clare that a government which would 
invalidate food coupons without notice 
might be expected to do anything. 
He was, he said, going to sell his War 
Bonds. . He didn’t; but his) wife, 
guided by reasoning only slightly less 
illogical, hurriedly exchanged her last 
shoe coupon for a pair of shoes which 
she didn’t need. So did her sisters, 
her cousins and her aunts—thus in- 
augurating in the home of the Boston 
Tea Party one of the wierdest three- 
day periods of semi-panic buying in 
the history of the American war 
effort. 

It lasted for three days—Dec. 27, 
28 and 29—but was confined in its 
most virulent form to only about three 
stores, though other merchants re- 
ported that business had been better 
than usual for that time of year, 
ordinarily quiet. It left depleted 
stocks worse- depleted with sizes shot. _ 
Merchants were frankly worried. One 
reported that the end result of all 
this flurry was an 80 per cent increase 
in sales over the same three days of 
1943. Figures for the others were 
not available, althoughh a second said 
that for hours at a time, there was 
not a vacant seat to be seen in the 
store. 

Then everything collapsed, 
as a result of another weird incident 
—the publication in two of Boston’s 
newspapers on Dec. 29 of an Associ- 
ated Press story predicting a decrease 
in the price of shoes. At last reports 
merchants were ganging up on the 
papers and the ordinarily reliable As- 
sociated Press for an explanation. 

There was no style which was out- 
standing in Boston shops at the end 
of the year. 

The Walk-Over Tremont Street 
store reported that the demand for 
conservative shoes was light but that 
style shoes in all patterns were mov- 
ing well, particularly Spring types 
with open toes and even open heels. 
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Thayer-McNeil. Company’ execu- 
tives said that everything was selling 
—that the demand was for shoes, 
rather than for shoes of any general 
style. Low-heeled walking types in 
brown have been very much in de- 
mand, they said, but not much more 
so than dress types such as sandals 
and pumps in beth black and brown 
and inal] ayailable, leathers. includ- 
ing reptile. 

The Solby-Bayeés “Company re 
ported that walking shoes were per- 
haps the most popular, but that 
styles were selling “across the board.” 
A heavy demand, noted many weeks 
ago, continued for loafers with leather 





soles, of which very few are on the 
market. Disappointed consumers 
settled for the same type with com- 
position soles. The bobby socks bri- 
gade bought rubber boots when its 
members could find their size, and 
refused resolutely to take anything 
else. Women defense workers were 
heavy buyers of shearling-lined boots 
of the stadium type, and some house- 
wives bought them for wear in cold 
homes during the Winter months. 

The Arlace store on Tremont 
Street, in its post-Christmas windows, 
showed an array of brown reptile- 
ledther shoes in oxfords, ties and 
sandal patterns, duplicating these 
patterns in another window with shoes 
of black suede and black patent. 

The Sterling store on West Street 
pushed blacks in smooth leather, 
sueded leather and patent. 

_ * * 


TWIN CITY STORES SELL 
DRESS AND STREET TYPES 


SHOE stores in St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis report about equal interest in 
dress and street shoes. Even though 
holiday festivities were curtailed this 
year, there was good demand for the 
dress shoe. High-heeled sandals con- 
tinue to be popular. The shoe which 
is most in demand is the one which 
contains little more than a few straps 
anda fairly high heel) These are 
selling im lizards, patents and suedes. 

For street; the low and medium 
heel ‘continues to’ sell well. Calfskin, 
in black or brown, pump and moc- 
casin styles hold equal favor. 
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A clever presentation of “around-the- 
clock" styles by the Florsheim Shoe 
Shop, Chicago, Illinois. 





Husch Bros., St. Paul, have fea- 
tured hand sewn moccasins. with 
soft counters and flat heels. Sandals 
in black patent and in suede with 
high heels are favorites for the dress 
group at this store. 

The Field Schlick shoe department 
in St. Paul presents alligator styles 
to respond to the demand. 

Schuneman’s tie in shoes with all 
of their displays of women’s and 
children’s garments. Famous name 
shoes are featured with attention 
called to the brand. Black is a 
favorite at present with some interest 
in brown. Suede and patent in 
sandals, with fine alligators and 
calf for street shoes sell well. Cus- 
tomers are still looking for quality 
in both street and dress shoes. A 
new line of children’s shoes has 
drawn a large sale to both old and 
new customers. Fitting is stressed at 
this store, and parents buy with con- 
fidence for growing feet. Children’s 
section adjoins the women’s depart- 
ment for customer convenience. 

The Golden Rule shows a great 
many styles for both street and dress. 
Variety of styles and nationally ad- 
vertised brands are the drawing cards 
at this shoe department. 

Dainty pumps with graceful lines 
and perforated trim with open toe 
and high heel were featured for a 
combination dress and office shoe at 
Maurice L. Rothschild, Minneapolis. 
These shoes sold at $6.95. Others 
for similar combination use were 
offered at prices up to $12.95. 

Ankle flattering styles in pumps 
with high heels were shown at Pack- 
ard’s, Minneapolis. They were made 





up in Army Russet alligator calf, to 
sell at $8.95. 

Children’s shoes were moving well 
in the outfitting for the new school 
term. The Juvenile Shoe Store, 
Minneapelis, featured successfully a 
famous name juvenile at popular 
prices in sizes from 1 month to 16 
years. 

Men’s shoes are still stressing 
quality, with heaviest sales on the 
well known makes. 

* * # 


NEW YORK BUSINESS 
FLOURISHING 


NoRMALLY a slow season in shoe 
stores. and departments, this past 
month has shown substantial _ in. 
creases over last year’s figures in most 
of New York’s stores. In spite of the 
fact that the purchases of other types 
of merchandise were also ’way ahead 
this year, the Christmas shopping sea- 
son seemed to have little or no effect 
on the shoe business. The tremen- 
dous buying surge affected every de- 





partment in department. stores and 


carried over into specialty and shoe 
stores. Additional impetus was given 
to this buying spree the last week in 
December when many food stamps 
were cancelled without advance no- 
tice. Mistrust of the continued valid- 
ity of shoe stamps caused a great 
deal of panic buying. 

Slipper buying brought a great 
deal of business to shoe stores and 
departments but regular shoes also 
sold heavily in men’s as well as 
women’s and children’s departments. 

In the women’s departments the 
demand continues to be for dressier 
shoes. The occasional store with a 
stock of evening slippers reported a 
demand for this type. A few Spring 
shoes are coming into the stores. 
Where they have been made avail- 
able to the customer they have been 
eagerly bought up. Retailers are ex- 
pecting; from all indications, to do as 
big a patent leather and navy blue 
business as supplies of these shoes 
will permit. 
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IN YOUR SHOE STORE 


Opening Act in a Sensational Play for Profit and Prestige 


America’s Sweetheart Line of Non-Rationed Play Shoes and 
Slippers offers you a golden opportunity to make your 
launching of Margaret O’Brien styles brilliant and exciting. 


HITS FOR 1945 — new and timely 


Priced to sell at 


: $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 





Very Truly Yours, 


pwgwk (9 (wt 


M-G-M Star 

currently appearing in 
"Meet me in St. Louis* 
and "Music for Millions" 


Open an agency in your town for 
Margaret O’Brien play shoes and 
slippers — promotional thrill for 
millions of teen-agers and chil- ° 
dren — the sweetest market in 
the world. 


BRUST FOOTWEAR co. 


47 WEST 34th STREET ' . NEW YORK 1, 






N. Y. 
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Chirage 
WITH the war going into a more intensive phase than was 
anticipated, shoe manufacturers gloomily predict that 1945 
will see the tightest situation in their industry that has yet 
been faced. They argue that unquestionably there will be 
greater military demands for leather and naturally these 
are far more important than civilian needs. 

While it is true that there’ has been a serious shortage 
in children’s footwear, the industry holds that no adult in 
this country has really suffered for lack of foot covering. 
There has been adequate pairage of shoes for all the men 
and women in this country up to now and there probably 
will be enough for actual needs in the now foreseeable 
future. 

For the moment shoe manufacturers are most concerned 
with their own most pressing problems and these remain, 
as in the past, the shortage of material and the shortage of 
labor. Both continue to plague the industry, with no re- 
lief in sight, nor even peeking over the far horizon. The 
pressing need for war-plant labor in this critical area pre- 
vents any additional hands being obtained in the shoe 
factories, and thus orders are considerably behind prom- 
ised delivery dates. 

While retailers are eager to get new Spring merchandise 
with an eye to being able to present new colors and styles 
at the earliest opportunity, yet they are willing to accept 
“just shoes,” for the theme song of retailing continues to be 
“Everything Sells.” In footwear one should perhaps add 
the grace-note, “especially if it’s high priced.” Whereas 
prices at the present time do not seem to keep the public 
from buying, they are of vital concern in the shoe industry, 
where ceilings prevail. With wage scales rising in some 
shoe centers, houses in this area believe the time is not 
long distant when they too will be forced to increase the 
base pay. And when this develops they will be obliged to 
ask for a higher ceiling, which will put the whole system 
on the old merry-go-round of eventually raising consumer 
prices. So in the end it will again be not only the woman 
“who pays and pays” but every ultimate consumer. 


IF an analysis of orders placed with New England factories 
means what it seems to mean, a curious Spring season is 
in prospect for 1945. Normally, buyers place orders for 
Spring shoes in two lots, asking for deliveries of dark-col- 
ored shoés early and for whites somewhat later. In prac- 
tically every case checked recently, however, merchants 
have placed orders for practically their entire allotment for 
the first six months of the year and have asked that white 
shoes be put into the cutting rooms before browns and 
blacks. 
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It seems obvious, therefore, and this is confirmed by 
some of the local merchants, that whites are expected to 


sell early since many consumers are believed to be holding 


their No. 3 ration coupons for that purpose; that darker 
colors will sell later if, as and when another coupon is 


validated, and that the rest of the Summer selling season. 


will provide a field day for the manufacturers of non- 
rationed shoes, if any shoes remain exempt from rationing 
by them. Further confirmation of this is to be found among 
manufacturers of that type of footwear who are reported to 
be exceptionally busy, with deliveries asked for all the way 
from late March to early Summer. 

Orders placed with the combined shoe-leather group in 
Massachusetts alone show a tremendous increase. Statis- 
tics compiled by the Associated Industries of Massachu- 
setts show that such orders in November reached what is 
close to an all-time peak since the days before rationing 
and leather shortages. Orders booked by these combined 
industries during the eleventh month of the year were 
higher than those placed in October by more than 10 per 
cent; nearly 45 per cent ahead of orders placed during 
November of 1943; and 11 per cent above the base month 
of November, 1926. 

Production figures for October, of course, do not reflect 
this increase in orders. They do show, however, according 
to an analysis by the New England Shoe and Leather As 
sociation of figures compiled by the United States Bureau 
of the Census, that in that month the three New England 
shoe states—Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Maine— 
produced 12,913,497 pairs, an increase ever the same 
month in 1943 of 4 per cent. The largest gain for this 
month was made in New Hampshire—9 per cent. The gain 
in Massachusetts was 2.5 per cent; while Maine showed 8 
decrease of 1 per cent. 

During the 10-month period—January to Octeber, inclu- 
sive—the same three states produced 125,887,789 pairs, a 
decrease of 2 per cent from the same period in 1943. 


Kockedee 


SENTIMENT among shoe manufacturers and merchants 
in this area regarding the immediate business future has 
shifted a bit toward the gloomier side, reflecting recent 
misfortunes of war, which may tend to prolong the existing 
emergency. 

There is more talk of “things will be worse before they 
are better,” more of a disposition to recognize that plans 
for peace-time business may have to wait a while. 

Not that there is any doubt about the final outcome—oF 
about the future of the shoe business. Just a delay which 
had not been foreseen, but will have to be aecepted just 
the same. 

Shoe factories, which were closed a few days because of 

[TURN TO PACE 84, PLEASE} 
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Here's one TALL story you can believe! 3 
Dt Scholls 
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—_ in ® Will Make the Wearer Appear Much Taller 
tatis- 

ssachu- © Restore Balance and Posture in Limb Shortage 
what is 
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® Are Worn Invisibly Inside Any Shoe: 


faine— J} Get extra sales by selling the new and improved Scientifically designed to provide proper suppott to 
Sig Dr. Scholl’s Height Elevators to those men, short in the foot and arch. Dr. Scholl's Height Elevators were 
he gain § stature, who want to appear taller. Dr. Scholl's Height - invented by Dr. Scholl, and U.S. Patents were allowed 
jowed 8 § Elevators sell themselves. Just slip them inside the September 7, 1915. Since that time, thousands of pairs 
. incl § S20es and let your customer walk about the store and ~ ~ havebeen successfully worn by men in all walks of life. 
pairs, @ § he will be completely satisfied. They can be worn - Made in the following sizes: Men’s 6, 7, 8, 9, and 
: invisibly in any shoe — and are interchangeable from 10. Medium and wide widths. The standard elevation 
one pair to another. They're light in weight—entirely is one-half inch. Wholesale price $24.00 per dozen 
comfortable— practical in every sense. pairs. Retail price $3.00 per pair. 


Place Dr. Scholl's Height 
Elevators in Your Windows 


rchants 

7 — Display them with your shoes 

~ an in the manner shown at the - 
>xisting 


left. You'll be highly pleased 
with the results. It's easy to 
sell Dr. Scholl's Height Ele- 
vators—-and you'll reap the 
benefits of extra sales! 
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Leather Move Presages Shoe Pricing Change 





Revision of Pricing 


Regulation Expected by OPA to Result in De- 


creased Leather Prices at Consumer and Wholesaler Levels 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A révision of 
the leather pricing regulation, which 
is expeeted to.bring about a decrease 
in the actual prices charged for leather 
at the producer and wholesaler levels, 
was announced Dec. 29 by the Office of 
Price ‘Administration, 

The revised regulation becomes effec- 
tive Jan. 29, 1945. However, before 
that date any person may sell and de- 
liver under the provisions of existing 
regulations or schedules or, at his op- 
tion; under the provisions of this re- 
vised regulation. 

The new regulation’ applies to all 
sales of leather except sales at retail 
and sales to persons engaged in the 
business of repairing harness. Sales 
of chamois, ostrich, reptile and aquatic 
leathers are not covered by this regu- 
lation. 

While the revised regulation does not 
control any retail sales, it will have an 


indirect effect upon the retail prices of 
leather products, such as shoes, shoe 
repairing and novelty items, in that 
it does pave the way for future price 
actions at the retail level. 

One of the important changes, OPA 
pointed out, is the extension of the 
scope of the leather regulation to in- 
clude sales to shoe repairmen. Such 
sales were formerly subject to the Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation. The 
reduction of present inflated prices for 
shoe repair leather should make possi- 
ble the. restoration of retail prices for 
repairs to their March, 1942, level. 

Under the new regulation the indus- 
try is divided into four classifications 
of sellers with separate pricing provi- 
sions for each. These classifications 
are (1) jobbers and finders of leather 
used by the shoe repair trade, (2) cut- 

[TURN TO PAGE 74, PLEASE] 





Exhibit Shows Shoe Industry's Role in War 





(J. ©. Schnitzer, Chief Leather 
ees 


D Far Conmiieas 


nt of Commerce, and Lawrence 


Unit, Departme 
Director, WPB Leather and Shoe Division, look over an exhibit 
r and Seeker pen which he been on display in the lobby of the 


which more than hate fwo large cases, attracted widespread 


interest in its first showing to the public aad contains a complete range of the 
types of footwear used by the armed services, as well as an indication of the 
variety of gloves required by the men and women in the services. 

It is part of the original material coliected by WPB, and has been turned over 
to the Leather Unit of paw Dope artment of Commerce as a permanent part of that 
agency's record of the contr 
the wor effort. 
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E. L. Sawyer Resigns 
As OCR Section Chief 


WASHINGTON, 


with distinction and recognized effi- 
ciency as chief of the Footwear Re- 
quirements Section of the Office of Ci- 
vilian Requirements, has tendered his 





E. L. SAWYER 


resignation, effective January 17. He 
returns to Boston to join the organiza- 
tion of United Shoe Repairing Ma- 
chinery Company, a subsidiary of 
United Shoe Machinery Corporation, 
with which he had been associated be- 
fore entering government service. 

Before assuming his present office in 
OCR, to which he was appointed to as- 
sist Henry Spelman when the latter 
was head of the Leather Products 
Branch of OCR, Mr. Sawyer for two 
years held the important position of 
chief of the Shoe and Leather Ma- 
chinery Branch of War Production 
Board. He is a graduate of Princeton 
University and of the Harvard School 
of Business Administration. 





Lt. Farnham Recovering 

St. Lovuts. — Lieutenant Stewart 
Farnham, son of Benjamin K. Farn-* 
ham, eastern representative for Moul- 
ton Bartley, Inc., of St. Louis, Mo., is 
recovering from an accident while on 
active service. : 

Stewart Farnham is a lieutenant in 
the Air Force, and has seen consider- 
able service overseas, having eighteen 
missions, to ,his credit. He has practix 
éally recovered and this past Summer 
was promoted to a_ first. lieutenancy- 
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Given Exceptional Civilian Service Award 





Maj. Gen. Edmund 8. Gregory, the Quartermaster General, 


Civilian Service ribbon—the War 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Elmer J. Bliss, 
Jr., former regional consultant, Army 
footwear, attached to the Office of the 
Quartermaster General, has received 
the Exceptional Civilian Service 
Award, it has been announced. 

Mr. Bliss was the fourth Quartermas- 
ter General employee to receive the 
War Department’s highest individual 
civilian honor. It was given in recog- 
nition of his efforts toward solving the 
problems connected with supplying the 
Army with footwear and for work in 
designing special footwear for injured 
service personnel. 

The ribbon and citation were pre- 
sented by Maj. Gen. E. B. Gregory, the 
Quartermaster General, at a brief cere- 
mony attended by division heads and co- 
workers, both military and civilian, in 
the Office of. the . Quartermaster 
General. 

The award was made on the eve of 
the return of Mr. Bliss to private in- 
dustry, where he will resume his for- 
mer position and duties as president of 
the Regal Shoe Co., whose factories are 
at Whitman, Mass. 

Mr. Bliss had been with the Quar- 
termaster Corps since September, 1941, 
going to Washington to assist in organ- 
izing the shoe supply program for an 
Army that eventually reached 8,000,- 
000. His wide experience and knowledge 
of the trade was invaluable to the Quar- 
termaster Corps in solving problems. of 
obtaining material, development and 
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ins the Exceptional 
Department's highest individual civilian award— 

on Elmer J. Bliss, Jr., while Maj. Gen. Clifford L. Corbin, director of procurement 

for the Office of the Quartermaster General, looks on. 

—Signal Corps Photo 


improvement of design, and of produc- 
tion. 

A native of Boston, where he was 
born in 1904, Mr. Bliss rose through 
the trade from shoe retail clerk to 
president and director of the Regal 
Company, with which he had been as- 
sociated since 1927. Prior to going to 
Washington, he had made his home in 
New York. He will make his future 
home in Boston, the executive offices 
having since been moved to that city. 

The citation, signed by Secretary of 
War Henry L. Stimson, reads in full: 

“In recognition of exceptional re- 
sourcefulness and ingenuity in assist- 
ing the Quartermaster General to solve 
the many problems concerned with sup- 
plying proper footwear to the Army. 
His untiring efforts have contributed 
immeasurably to increased production 
of regular Army shoes and to the de- 
signing of specially constructed foot- 
wear for injured service men.” 


T. F, Pollard Recovering 


St. Louis.—T. F. (Doc) Pollard, who 
for thé past 18 years has been associ- 
ated with’the Rice-O’Neill Shoe Co., is 
recuperating at his home in Mobile, 
Ala., from a slight heart attack which 
he suffered in December. Mr. Pollard 
is Rice-O’Neill’s top salesman and cov- 
ers Kentucky, Tennessee, Louisiana and 
Mississippi. He expects to be suffi- 
ciently recovered in time to see his trade 
late in April with his new fall line. 












Compromise Settlement 
In Sbieca-DelMac Suit 


St. Louts.—A. M, Burton, secretary 
of The St. Lovis Shoe Manufacturers 
Association, announced recently that a 
compromise settlement in the Sbiceg- 
DelMac case has been reached. Ih 
making the announcement Mr. Burton 
represented not only the St. Longs 
manufacturers but others in the mid 
west directly affected by the outcome of 
the prolonged litigation over the valid 
ity of the Sbicca patents. 

In 1942 Judge Moore of the United 
States District Court for eastern Mis 
souri heard the Sbicca trial in whith 
the Milius Shoe Co. was made the de 
fendant, and in a decision handed down 
in 1943, he supported Milius’ contention 
that the Sbicca and Maccarone patents 
were invalid and had not been ip- 
fringed. But in an opinion recently 
rendered by the Circuit Court of Ap 
peals for the Eighth Circuit, the find 
ings of the District Court were m 
versed. 

Counsel for the defense had been in- 
tructed to prepare to file a petition for 
a Writ of Certiorari, asking the United 
States Supreme Court to reveiw. the 
findings of the Circuit Court of: Ap 
peals. However, before the petition had 
been filed, Sbicca-DelMac, Inc.,  in- 
itiated negotiations to arrange a settle- 
ment of the controversy. 

The agreement reached, as announced 
by Mr. Burton, provides that any con- 
tingent liability during the period prior 
to Sept. 1, 1937 (when the original roy- 
alty rate of 2% cents per pair pre 
vailed) is to be cancelled; that in con- 
nection with production of skeleton 
insole shoes during the five-year period 
between Sept. 1, 1987 and Sept. 1, 1942, 
damages are to be computed without 
interest on the basis of % cent per pair 
instead of 1 cent per pair. The Sbicea- 
DelMac contract with Milius is to be 
reinstated with adjustment of future 
royalty rate to % cent per pair (in- 
stead of 1 cent per pair) for any skele- 
ton insole type shoes produced during 
the remaining seven years life of the 
later Maccarone patent. Milius agrees 
to admit the validity of the Sbicca and 
Maccarone patents and further agrees 
to continue the Sbicca-DelMac contract 
in force during the life of the Mac- 
carone patent, subject to termination 
only if the United States Supreme 
Court should rule adversely regarding 
the validity of the patents in some other 
suit. 

Much importance has been attached 
to the final settlement and agreement 
between Sbicca-DelMac, Inc. and 
Milius because many other manufac 
turers were supporting Milius in the 
court battle and the favorable terms of 
the agreement wil] apply to all manu- 
facturers alike. The negotiations were 
conducted through consyltation with 
such firms as International, Browt, 
Johansen and Samuels, as well *% 

[TURN TO PAGE 89, PLEASE) 
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Recorder 


L inte girls simply can't resist PLAYFUL Shoes! And 
their insistant preference persuades mothers to buy— 
especially when they discover the scientific fit and 
durable wear of PLAYFULS. 


These cunning platform-type shoes are fashioned just 
like grown-up's—yet built to conform comfortably to 
the child's foot. Solid leather construction assures 


long service. 


Available in sizes 8% to 11 Ye and 12 to3;S and M 
widths. Write today for details. 


Priced to sell profitably at $4 and $5 








volume because of -war conditions. 

It isn’t the volume of business the 
little shoe eperator does, but the NET 
PROFIT he can show at the end of the 
year that counts. What he can safely 
take out of the business and put in War 
Bonds without hampering his financial 
standing is what really counts. 

Now the knock-out punch. Income 
tax, and in many parts of the country, 
a state income tax. These taxes which 
all know are higher and higher, 
coupled with the rise in living‘ costs, 
and the fact that his retail prices are 
frozen, with no chance of increasing 
his profits to meet the increased cost 
of doing business, just make Shoe Man 
Smith a dead pigeon. 

If we compare, for example, the 
figures of the year 1933 with those of 
1943, we find that gross business done 
in 1933 totaled $50,000. Figuring 
gross profit at 40 per cent, it amounted 
to $20,000. Total expenses were $7,420; 
income tax was $788, amounting to 
$8,208 in all. Deducting expenses from 
gross profit, we arrive at the net figure 
of $11,792, profit for the year 1933. 

Similarly, let us examine 1943’s 
figures. Gross business was double that 
of 1933, or $100,000; figuring gross 
profit at 40 per cent, we arrive at a 
figure of $40,000. Total expenses, how- 
ever, are triple the 1933 figure—$22,820, 
and income tax of $5,463 is considerably 
higher than that of 10 years previous. 
Deducting total expense from our gross 
profit of $40,000 leaves us with a net 
balance of $11,717, slightly lower than 
the profit for 1933. 

There are two additional factors to 
be taken into consideration. First, if 
rationing should end within a reason- 
ably short time, the balance of inven- 
tory left on the shelves would consist, 
for the most part, of wartime shoes, 
with a value much less than their 
original purchase price. Second, living 
expenses are approximately double 
what they were in 1933; thus, although 
Mr. Smith thinks he has had a great 
year, he is ‘showing no ineréase in 
actual profits; as a matter of fact, his 
final gain iscless :than it was in “1933. 

What buries him is his stock with the 
middle selling sizes shot full of holes. 
He finds a number of black reclaimed 
rubber soles he was forced to take; 
cloth covered platforms; synthetic soled 
play and dress shoes, rayon hose and 
maybe a few other such wartime 
products. 

For months back, long before the 
change in WPB> regulations, \the big 
operators were hedging on their buy- 


meant more of merchandise avail- 
able for the little who p 
pgp ie And John Smith be 


A‘ Little Retailer Goes to Bat 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54] 


has too:many wartimé shoes on his 
shelves, a stock which he will inventory 
at full price, while the smart big re- 
tailer will have had all of-this wiped 
off his inventory in seasonal and per- 
fectly proper markdowns. 

If the foregoing is sound business for 
the big boys, it is just as smart for us 
and it’s about time the little merchants 
saw the handwriting on the wall. 

Unlike the big organizations, the 
little shoe man will not survive unless 
definite and concrete plans are made 
and lived up to, to insure his future 
for the coming years. That responsi- 
bility rests not only on Washington 
(the spot which seems to be tha butt 
of everything that goes wrong) but on 
every honest and reliable manufac- 
turer in the land. If such plans are 
not made, I will stick my neck out by 
predicting the return of the consign- 
ment era. 

It is about time the little merchant 
demanded and got the respect, favors 


‘and selection of good merchandise that 


have been given freely to the big opera- 
tors. Maybe that is why the big boys 
get bigger and the little fellows littler 
with any adverse business conditions. 












To prove my point, I would like 
mention that I have recently ca 














all shoes on order from three diff ¢al 
manufacturers either because the lagf It 
few orders received from them wereip.§ ex] 
ferior to the shown samples, or the gj tim 
I received were not what I had ord wa: 
but were what the manufacturer gay§ dor 
fit to send me, thinking I would pf cap 
tickled pink to get any shoes at all. I 

That is the exception to the genenl ior 







tule. We have dealings with ma 
manufacturers who are honest in aj 
their dealings, war or no war. 
are sincerely trying to help the Ij 
fellows and to those, all of us owe 
thanks and our continued close, 
operation. We must show these mam. 
facturers our loyalty and sincemy, 
proving to them that we stand 
in appreciation of their efforts in 
behalf. 

Inasmuch as the small shoe retailer 
is the backbone of the shoe industry, 
should be the first to be considered i 
post-war plans. This is necessary: 
order for the shoe business as a 
to survive. A bit of caution and 
selfishness now on the part of suppli 
will pay great dividends later. 























New Idea Helps Sales and Stockkeeping 











Joseph Struve, of the A. H. Weinbrenner Co., Milwaukee, has invented and 
@ new type of carton label to which he has applied the name “visual shoe 
Mr. Struve's idea consists of the use of a half-tone illustration showing the sty 
The illustration is sufficiently large so 
tomers looking over the shelves can easily pick out the style of shoe in 7 
Having the style plainly illustrated on the front of the 
also helps the salespeople in locating stock and returning it to the shelves. ™, 
visual shoe selling idea is already in practical use and has met with warm 
from retail shoe merchants, who find that this type of carton label saves time 
ents errors in replacing shoes after a fitting service. 
Weinbrenner Co. has been using the illustrated carton labels for some time 
Mv. Struve is now working on a standard gummed sticker which could be used 
stores that have their own cartons. 


shoes contained in the carton. 


are interested. 


effort in selling and prev 
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- Washington Newsreel 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60] 





continue to be used, even when the 
ypurchase of shoes is not necessary, in 
the belief that OPA might again mis- 
lead the public. The present policy is 


uld 1 -to extend the ration period, which will 
y car vathieve somewhat similar results to 
se differesg cancellation of now valid ration stamps. 
se the lag It would have been an easy matter to 
m werein§ explain this to the public at the same 
or the the cancellation of food stamps 
ad ordered) planned. But things are rarely 
eturer lone the easy way in the Nation’s 
would yg capital. 
s at all § Looking at the rationed shoe situa- 
the genenl§ tion, about 314,000,000 pairs were pro- 
with 1% grammed in 1944, but actual production 
nest in af was approximately 272,000,000 pairs. 


» This year increased military require- 
‘ments will bring this total production 
down to 230,000,000 or less. Out of this 
must come approximately 100,000,000 
P of children’s rationed shoes. In 
ition, several million pairs will go to 
government agencies. 

total adult rationed shoe output 
provide about three-fourths of a 
for each adult in 1945. If the mili- 
requirements continue to be high 
this will mean one pair every 16 
months. 

» Current allocations of material to the 
tepair trade for 1945 will provide for 
the repairing of 130,000,000 pairs, ac- 
tording to Ed Meltzer, Chief of the 
OCR Shoe Repair Section. This will 
tall for 310,000 sole leather bends per 
bd month during the first quarter, and 
during the peak periods in the second 
ad third quarters about 350,000 bends 
per month. In addition, 2,000,000 pairs 
a rubber soles will be allotted to the 
tepair trade each month. 


‘Last year OCR requested material to 

ba approximately 150,000,000 pairs 

but received only enough to 

130,000,000 pairs. About 105,- 

pairs were repaired with 

and 25,000,000 with rubber. 

R says that the 1944 actual alloca- 
tions Seemed to meet the demand. 


pan 
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Spotty, Check Shows 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A national spot 
to determine how badly retailers 
were depleted during the recent 
rush was made by OPA regional 
tes the last two business days of 

and the first two business days of 
The check was not official in the 
that a complete picture was 
but was merely an attempt to 
ine the buying trend at that 











use ef airplane stamps 1 and 2, 
the four-day period, ranged from 
of 60 per cent of all stamps used 
he areas to a low of 30 per tent. 
Says that the rush was spotty and 
reached its greatest proportions 








hy v West Coast. After Jan. 3 the 
; aa Seemed to have subsided and nor- 





Use of stamps was reported. 


tetwory. 15, 1945 
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Should Shoe Stores Add More Profit Items? 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47] 


we haven’t the room for adequate 
stocks of gloves, hats, scarves, costume 
jewelry and novelties.” 

In this group of shoe merchants some 
differences of opinion also exist regard- 
ing accessories. ‘Wartime conditions 
have led some of them to put in other 
lines. Jewelry has been a popular addi- 
tion and has the advantage of requir- 
ing no size ranges. One quality shoe 
store, noted for a conservative, charge 
account trade, has introduced an at- 
“tractive, moderately priced line of cos- 
tume jewelry which has brought in 
new customers “from the street.” 
After the war this store expects to con- 
tinue to sell jewelry but of a different 
kind more suited to its quality stand- 
ards. In the opinion of the manager 
of a leading quality men’s shoe store, 
socks, slippers, trees and polishes will 
always sell. Also, in his opinion, a 
men’s quality shoe store can always sell 
anything made of leather. 

With a different merchandising point 
of view, some stores have reduced their 
accessory business during the war 
years. Hosiery has been a casualty in 
both independent and chain shoe stores. 
This fact is, of course, directly at- 
tributable to changes in hosiery produc- 
tion, styling and pricing due to war- 
time requirements and _ regulations. 
Scarcity of merchandise and lack of 
variety in the hosiery that is available 
have discouraged some shoe merchants 
to the point of closing their women’s 


hosiery departments. Most of them will 
resume selling ‘hosiery after the war, 
however, and some regretted not hav- 
ing stock on hand during the Christ- 
mas buying season. 

As to other kinds of accessories 
which certain stores are planning to 
add, either now or after the war, hats 
and gloves should be noted. Since one 
large chain announced the addition of 
casual millinery beginning next Spring, 
what is the general opinion regarding 
hats in a shoe store? It appears to be 
mostly negative. Again, the matter of 
space comes in, but other considerations 
make most shoe stores and chains turn 
this idea down as impractical. Hand- 
kerchiefs, scarves and other neckwear 
are also not considered desirable. As 
to gloves, some stores which formerly 
sold them will resume this department 


after the war; others will not. Some 
have never ceased to sell them. 
The problem of additional acces- 


sories in the shoe store . . . accessories 
other than hosiery and handbags, shoe 
trees and polishes . . . is bound to be an 
individual decision but the consensus 
seems to be toward a conservative atti- 
tude. Even one of the biggest oper- 


ators in quality shoe stores, noted for | 


their variety of accessories, is going to 
eoncentrate on fewer accessories bought 
from fewer sources with the object of 
being known for certain things and of 
building customer good will. 





WPB Advises Increase 
In Non-Rationed Shoes 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—War Produc- 
tion Board representatives advised 
members of the Shoe Industry. Advis- 
ory Committees, at their meeting here 
January 9, to try and persuade manu- 
facturers to devote as much of their 
production as possible. to non-rationed 
shoes, in view of the prospective ‘cur- 
tailment in rationed shee production. 
The leather and materials supply situ- 
ation was discussed in considerable de- 
tail at the joint meeting, which was at- 
tended by members of both retailers’ 
and manufacturers’ advisory | com- 
mittees. 

Cattle sides available for civilian 
shoes will be 25 per cent less.in the first 
six months of 1945 than in the last half 
of 1944, the shoe men were told. Upper 
leather supplies in general will be re- 
duced from 8 to 10 per cent, according 
to estimates. Sole leather will be about 
10 per cent. less.. The rubber sole. out- 
look is better than had been anticipated, 
however, both as to quantity and qual- 
ity of soles available. Excellent prog- 
ress has been made in producing non- 
marking soles. 

Asked if shoes, now non-rationed, 
are likely to be brought under ration- 
ing, WPB men said it will not be neces- 
sary if demand can be met. 


No further easing of M-217 style or 
production restrictions can be expected 
in the near future, shoe men were told. 
On the other hand, WPB representa- 
tives denied that. they are planning to 
restore restrictions that were removed 
some time back, as had been rumored. 

The advisory groups«met with rep- 
resentatives of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration on January 10. 





Signs Points to Big Retail Year 


San ANTONIO, TEX.—Certain factors 
contributing to retail shoe sales in this 
city indicate that the trade will enjoy 
one of the greatest periods in sales vol- 
ume in ‘its history. Independent and 
department stores are reporting sales 
running from 25 to 40 per cent ahead 
of last year, and the advent of color is 
expected to bring in even greater 
volume. 

Unusually fine weather has helped 
sales considerably. In addition, numer- 
ous Army camps within the immediate 
vicinity have helped to build sales. 
Families of thousands of enlisted men 
and officers are in the city, and these, 
coupled with the local population, have 
cTeated a wonderful market. Toeless 
and heelless shoes dominate in sales, 
although all lines are selling. 
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© Mrs. Day's curtailed war- 
time production restricts the 
sale of her shoes to estab- 
lished agencies. An unlimited 
supply of Ideal Baby Shoes 
will be one of the blessings 
Peace will bring. 


PORTRAIT 
OF A YOUNG LADY WHO 


CAM WEAN PRoFITS TO YOU 











THIS young lady, from her very first step, should 
be a frequent visitor in your store . . . she would if 
you were a Mrs. Day's Dealer. The household 
axiom that nothing is too good for baby has come 
to mean Ideal for her Baby Shoes. Mrs. Day's 
story is a simple one. Her study and practical © 
experience has enabled her to develop a “know 
how" and a “how why" in the making of baby 
shoes . . . what materials, lasts, patterns and con- 
struction methods are best for each of the many 
types required by the infant foot. The confidence 
of merchants in the superiority of the Ideal line has 
enabled him to devote all his effort to a more care- 
ful fitting job. And, the confidence of the parent 
in Ideal Baby Shoes, and in the merchants who fit 
them, has developed thousands of staple, profit- 
able shoe businesses, the country over. 


mrs. vay’s IDEAL sasy sHoE co. 


DANVERS © MASSACHUSETTS 









Leather Move Presages 
Shoe Pricing Changes 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68] 


ters of shoe or shoe repair leather and 
all tanners, processors and importers, 
(3) cutters not covered above and job. 
bers, dealers and wholesalers of leather 
other than finding leather and (4) 
manufacturers of shoes and other 
leather products. 

The Office of Price Administration 
later explained that the recent reyi- 
sion of the leather regulation does not 
affect ceiling prices of shoes at any 
sales level. This explanation was made 
because of misunderstandings in the 
shoe trade of the relationship of this 
revised regulation to shoe prices. 

OPA expects that, by the elimina- 
tion of the pyramiding of wholesale 
markups on leather and by the require 
ment for specific approval of all tan- 
ner, processor and importer prices in 
the revised regulation, leather prices 
will be restored to the levels of Nov, 6 
to Dec. 6, 1941—the base period of the 
original price schedule and the revised 
regulation. 

This action is expected to relieve a 
squeeze on margins of some shoe man- 
ufacturers who have been confronted 
with increasing costs at the same time 
that their ceilings prices on shoes were 
generally frozen at March, 1942, prices. 
As pointed out in the Dec. 29 statement 
(OPA-T-2876) this regulation is ex- 
pected to pave the way for future price 
actions affecting ceiling prices for 
products produced from leather. 





New Service Boot 
Developed for WACS 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A service boot 
for women has been developed by the 
Quartermaster Corps, and put into im- 
mediate production. 

The new boot is identical with the 
men’s standard combat boot except that 
it is made on the same last as the 
regular Army field shoe for women. 

Like the men’s, the new women's 
boot is almost identical with the Type 
III service.shoe with the addition of # 
wide, two buckle cuff at the top. The 
leather in the lower part of the boot 
has the flesh, or rough, side out, leav- 
ing the smooth grain side on the inside 
for greater foot comfort. 

The leather in the cuff has the grain 
side out and is backed with heavy cal 
vas. The lower part of the boot, below 
the cuff, is laced in the conven 
manner through eyelets, while the 
is fastened with two straps and b 

Need for this type of boot for women 
was expressed from both the North 
African and European theaters of oper 
ations. Production of 75,000 pairs is 
expected during the first quarter of 
1945, but 3,200 pairs have already beet 
made and shipped to the North Africaa 
theater, and 9,400 pairs are being 
made for immediate shipment to the 
Pacific Area, 
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Keep Your Shoe Repair 
Business Treading Level With 





Left and Right 
Rubber Heels 


The present level of prices and profits on good shoe 
repairing should continue a long time and especially 
for shoe repair shops that feature I1.T.S. Left and 
Right Rubber Heels. Experienced shoe merchants 
know that better quality and higher priced shoes are 
more easily sold by stores that also offer a 
dependable shoe _ repair 
service. I.T.S. Left and 
Right Heels and other 
I.T.S. products fit into 
good shoe merchandising 
—and will continue to do 
so. Specify or use I.T.S. 
products on as much of 
your work as you can 
under present allotments. 









































DARLING 


CATALOG 
175 


write For your cory TODAY ! 


You will undoubtedly want this new catalog for quick 

teference for your current display needs. All of the 

Darling Displays now available are shown. Write today 

your copy to’your nearest Darling Distributor or to 

L.A. DARLING COMPANY, BRONSON, MICHIGAN. 

New York Office and Display Rooms, 735 Marbridge Bldg., 
47 West 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


You nezeD MANNEQUINS - NEW DARLING MANNE- 
QUIN PORTFOLIO 1S ALSO READY - WRITE FOR ONE OF THESE NOW 


The Darling Metal Plant is still 100% on War Production 







No Wonder They Come 
Back Again and Again 
fer 
ESQUIRE BOOT POLISH 


"s one thing to make a sale . . . another thing to 

make a customer. Esquire Boot Polish makes 
customers —cnthusiastic customers—customers who 
come back time and-time again. And no wonder! 
For Esquire Boot Polish not only “outshines any 
other poiish” with less elbow grease—the shine /asts 
longer! What's more, Esquire Boot Polish helps 
make shoes last longer. And today, that’s what men 
and women want. 

Display Esquire Boot Polish. Recommend it! You 
build confidence in your store .. . as you build up 
your sales and your profit. 

Check your stock today! 


In: BROWN STAIN, 
MAHOGANY STAIN, 
TAN STAIN, OX-BLOOD, 


TRANSPARENT, BLACK 











A DAR LING. 21. names Think of First in Display 
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A PRODUCT OF 


KNOMARK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


214 TAAFFE PLACE, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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> A WAYS TO INCREASE 
=»  DRILLLIFE fj 


at the wood heel attaching operation}: 


Machine tools, skilled machinists and a high grade of tool 4 
steel are needed to make the drills used in wood heel Sh 
attaching. Every carelessly broken drill puts anaddedde- [| 
mand on materials and facilities that are essential to im- 
portant war production. Get the most out of every drill, 
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Don’t Force the Drill. Let the drill cut its own way into 
heel. The operator should merely guide. 


gish, put in a sharp drill. 


Have Shanks Correctly Positioned. Extreme care should 
be used when steel shanks are attached, to see that the 
heel end slot of the shank is accurately placed so as to 
allow clearance for the drill. 


the nearest (6/C Branch 
Office. There they will be 
resharpened without cost. 


KR 


| 7 Remove the Drill Carefully. Don’t bend the drill out of 
/ line. Many drills are broken when the operator starts to 
F R E £ s move the shaft away before the drill point is clear of the 
ORL} at 
GRINDING SERVICE 4 ; ; 

«sO j 3 Don't Use a Dull Drill. There is a temptation to force a } 
Drills scill long enough to f dull tool. When cutting becomes more difficult or slug- 
be used should be sent to } 

| 
' 
( 






SPER se MMM seeks pene gweures 





TAKE GOOD CARE OF WHAT YouUu' HAVE 
These suggestions are pub- : ; . 

lished to help users conserve 
wood heel attaching drills. 
Maximum production from 
every tool and part is essen- 
tial in these critical times. 
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‘HIT OF THE INDUSTRY 


of tool 
d heel | | Sheet Sponge Rubber Platform or 
ledde- | Insole Permanently Bonded to 
| to im- Fabrics or Fibres 
y drill. California Play-Type Shoes — bit 
of the shoe business — prove that 
ay into new comfort, style and salability can 
be economically built into shoes! 
This amazing advance in shoe man- |. 
| out of ufacture is achieved with a Sponge 
ects a Rubber platform or insole perfectly 
- of the bonded with fabric or fibre! 
You supply the fabric or fibre — 
standard materials or colorful fab- 
Saeed rics — and we bond them to the sheet 
J ( Sponge Rubber. You save manu- 
fe slug: | facturing costs—actually having one 
material to work instead of two! 
Some manufacturers, anticipatin 
should big requirements, have ~ = 
hat the ders on a six-months basis. Although 
O as to our entire production has not been 


allocated, you will benefit by order- 
ing now to assure service! 





Sponge Rubber for the platform or in- 
sole process is available in various thick- 
nesses or densities - in continuous sheets 
or short sections. Due to tremendous re- 
to our announcement of the plat- 
process, we will greatly increase our 
facilities for producing Sponge Rubber 
bonded to Fo materials. 
Shoe Manufacturers are invited to Write 
or Wire for Samples and Prices Now. 


Sponge 
_ Rubber 
Products 
Company 


111 Derby Place 
SHELTON, CONN. 


v making prompt deliveries. Molded, 
toxic stainless inserts, standard and 
Sheet sponge rubber for 
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The good job that Mr. Coons is doing 
in the Columbus Health Spot Shoe 
Shop is reflected in the steadily 
growing volume which this store con- 
tinues to show. 


Mr. Coon's fine record of success is 
typical of what is being accom- 
plished in Health Spot Shoe Shops. 
The liberal profit-sharing plan under 
which these stores operate provides 
an incentive to the men to put forth 


most of their ability. 


MEN WANTED 


today if this profit-sharing pian appeals to you. 


MEN OF] MERIT 


their best efforts because their earnings increase in propor- 
tion to their capacity to build up the salos in the store. In 
other words, it is to their decided advantage to make the 


Opportunities are always open for men of merit. Send for application blank 


Mr. Norman L Coons 
HEALTH SPOT SHOE SHOP 
25 E. State Street 
Columbus, Ohio 











= linings, heel pads, backing. 
- Records? ‘denwory 15, 1945 
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1240 W. LAWRENCE AVENUE + CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 





HEALTH SPOT SHOES FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
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International Statement Shows 
Sales Gain; Profits Less 


St. Lours.—International Shoe Com- 
pany’s operations for the fiscal year 
which ended November 30, 1944, re- 
sulted in net profits of $6,969,125, which 
represents an earning of $1.78 per 
share of common stock, according to 
the financial statement just released. 
This compares with $6,737,648, or 
$2.01 per share last year. Federal 
taxes on income (net) charged to 
profit and loss account were $7,250,710 
in 1944 against $11,953,086 in 1943. 

Net sales to customers were $156,- 
642,087 compared with $142,841,096 last 
year. The company’s own supply plants 
(tanneries, cotton mill, rubber plant, 
ete.) produced during the year for its 
own use shoe materials and supplies to 
the value of $70,492,118 which. com- 
bined with our sales, made an aggre- 
gate of $227,134,200 business trans- 
acted. International factories produced 
53,920,568 pairs of shoes, against 50,- 
133,401 last year. 

Among the 1944 highlights listed in 
the statement were these: 

“Shortages of materials and man- 
power, along with a nation-wide de- 
mand for leather shoes far in excess 
of production, carried over into the 
year 1944, with the manpower situation 
becoming increasingly stringent as the 


“Government requirements for shoes 
and leather needed in the war effort 
again had first call on the industry in 
1944, and the company continued to 
play a leading part in supplying these 
needs. 

“Production of civilian leather shoes 
showed a sharp decrease. A large out- 
put of non-rationed shoes of materials 
other than leather developed in re- 
sponse to the heavy demand for wom- 
en’s shoes. In the case of children’s 
shoes, however, a definite shortage be- 
came evident during the year, and steps 
were taken by the Government to make 
more materials available for these 
shoes. As America’s largest manufac- 
turer of children’s shoes, the company 
responded to this need by producing 
substantially more of these shoes as 
soon as materials were available. 

“During the year the War Labor 
Board approved increased wage rates 
in the shoe industry, which, combined 
with lessened efficiency of available 
workers, have considerably increased 
the labor cost of producing shoes. 

“Material costs also have risen in a 
number of ways. The short supply of 
the usual standard materials has re- 
sulted in higher costs. 

“Thus, with costs rising under the 
OPA’s established ceiling prices on fin- 
ished product, the company’s. margins 
are necessarily narrowing.” 
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Eyes are responsible for lives on today’s battlefields where nature aids 
friend and foe alike . . . and field glasses, telescopes and cameras are required 
to help these eyes distinguish between safe and dangerous territory. 

Expert “insight”’ also helps avoid trouble in matching up soles. 


POLARIZED LIGHT REVEALS WHY E-W 
FIBRE-SORTING IS NECESSARY TO 
START EACH PAIR OFF RIGHT 


You can see in these photomicro- 
graphs that a sole with the fibre- 
structure illustrated in Fig. 1, if 
matched with the sole shown in Fig. 


2, will make a pair likely to wear 
unevenly. 

It takes years of experience — 
years of attention to this exacting 
work — to equip an E-W sorter to 
tell at a glance what only a micro- 
scope can reveal to untrained men. 
And the result appears in shoes whose 


ENGLAND-WALTON DIVISION 


A €Sturenee Salter Cy 


soles — accurately matched like those 
in Figs. 3 and 4 — provide more even 
arch support, flexibility and resist- 
ance to strain and wear! 
FOR AN EXTRA POST-WAR SALES POINI 
Remember E-W FIBRE-SORT- 
ING in the highly competitive mar- 
ket which will follow this war! 


Boston, Camden, Peabody, New York, St. 
Louis, Columbus, Milwaukee, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Ashland, 


Ky., Newport, 
Tenn., Hazelwood, x. c. 
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sl Customers Rush to Spend Shoe Stamps 


ipite Assurances from OPA That O 


Stamps Would Not 


a " Be Invalidated, Consumers Crowd Stores All Over the 
; Country Seeking to Use Their Coupons 


York.—“We are not going to 

any shoe stamps,” Chester 

Federal Price Administrator 

d of OPA, announced in a tele- 
id statement January 4, following 
turn to Washington after address- 
e American Management Associa- 
atits meeting here. “Nota chance 
Million,” he declared. 


4q ‘it Bowles made this statement in 

to check a shoe-buying stam- 

t started on the Pacific Coast, 

fing the cancellation of certain 

ied stamps, and swept eastward across 

the ¢ gantry, gathering force as it pro- 

Tes It was not immediately effec- 

tive in checking the rush that had 

ped shoe stores and departments 

ith unwelcome business. But it did 

wntribute to the desired effect, and by 

the end of the week the stampede was 
ly dying out. 

While customers were. besieging the 

Daniel P. Wooley, OPA regional 

tor in New York, called a 

ing of shoe men and association 

mtatives and sought their advice 

to what action, if any, should be 

They decided discretion was the 

part, and as things were begin- 

to quiet down, they talked a lot 

m said nothing, at least for publica- 

m. As one shoe man remarked, every 

UPA statement has started the public 

abuying spree, so the least said the 


i 


q: 


emphasized, however, that Mr. 
statement could be used by the 
nts and their salespeople to calm 
their customers and assure them 
tellation of ration coupons was 

ed. Some thought that ad- 
emphasis on Spring styles 

» be available would cause cus- 
to wait a little before spending 
generally agreed that the can- 

on of food stamps was what 
the stampede, but the various 
sements emanating from OPA and 
Med to reassure the public ap- 
tly had the opposite effect, espe- 

the announcement that the next 
imp, scheduled to become valid 


danvary 15, 1945 


May 1, would not be validated before 
Summer. 

“Although increased military de- 
mands are cutting into civilian sup- 
plies,” the statement read, “the War 
Production Board’s Office of Civilian 
Requirements said that shoe supplies 
are adequate to honor stamps now out- 
standing. 

“While the War Production Board 
has not yet completed its estimate of 
1945 production, OPA said indications 
are that the next shoe stamp probably 
wili not be validated until some time 
next Summer. 

“OPA said that no specific date for 
making the next stamp good, can be 
given now. That decision awaits fur- 
ther information on production for 
1945.” 

Consumers, still fearful lest out- 
standing shoe stamps might become in- 
valid overnight, rushed to shoe stores 
and shoe departments in order to use 
up their stamps while they were still 
good. Shoe retailers were concerned 
about shoe stocks, feeling that, if the 
rush did not abate within a reasonable 
period, stocks would not be adequate 
to meet the demand. Although they 
explained to customters that OPA has 
announced that outstanding stamps 
would remain valid, consumers were in 
no mood for logical explanations, and 
preferred to spend their coupons. 

New York was not the only city in 
which a buying rush occurred. In Los 
Angeles, OPA’s announcement of 
changes in food stamp status caused 
many people to reason that the shoe 
rationing program would be tightened 
up; consequently all the downtown 
stores experienced a mild flurry of shoe 
buying starting the day after Christ- 
mas. z 

All downtown stores in Los Angeles, 
as well as stores selling the better 
grades in the neighborhood locations, 
closed down Saturday, Dec. 30. : 

Consumer shoe buying the four days 
of the week ending Dee, 29 topped any 
four days in local history. Customers 
were frankly buying from fear that 
OPA would suddenly cancel outstand- 

[TURN TO PAGE 82, PLEASE] 


New OPA Representative 
Has Wide Shoe Experience 


New York—wWilliam H. Heilshorn, 
who was recently appointed Com- 
modity Rationing Representative for 
the New York District, Shoe and Rub- 


WILLIAM H. HEILSHORN 


ber Footwear Division of the Office of 
Price Administration, has been closely 
associated with the shoe industry since 
1914. Mr. Heilshorn’s introduction to 
the shoe business was at the age of 14 
as office boy for Powell Brothers Co., 
shoe wholesalers. After he had spent 
two years with the firm, the company 
consolidated with Mosse & Rogers. 

He next joined the George H. Snow 
Shoe Company, acting as junior sales- 
man in their New York salesroom. He 
left this organization to join the Army 
in the last war; he spent three years 
in service, 13 months of which was in 
overseas service with the AEF. 

After the war, Mr. Heilshorn joined 
Morse & Rogers in the credit and col- 
lection department. After five years 
with this organization he joined’ the 
wholesale division of Endicott-Johnson 
Corporation, again remaining with the 
firm for five years. He left to become 
office and crédit manager of the Brook- 
lyn office of H. C. Godman Company, 
later spending six years as general 
manager of the Wearever Shoe & Slip- 
per Corp. of Norwalk, Conn., until its 
voluntary liquidation. 

The new commodity rationing rep- 
resentative is both genial and under- 
standing, and his work calls for both 
of these attributes in generous amounts. 

[TURN TO PAGE 81, PLEASE] 
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High Business Levels at Start of New Year 











This map, showing business conditions all over the country for January, 1945, was 
supplied by the Business Bulletin Division of La Salle Extension University, Chicago. 


Cuicaco, InL.—At the start of the 
new year, the volume of business was 
15 per cent higher than even the high 
rate which prevailed at the beginning 
of 1944, according to a monthly review 
by Business Bulletin Division of La 
Salle Extension University, here. The 
general level is over two and one-half 
times higher than it was in the prewar 
years and the indications now are for 
a continuation of the present level for 
some time. The signs of slackening 
which appeared at times during the 
last few months have disappeared and 
current trend in business volume is 
again gradually upward. 

. For the sixth consecutive year, the 
combined volume of production and 
trade as measured by financial transac- 
tions has exceeded that of the preced- 
ing 12 months, although the increase 
this. year has been the smallest of 
the entire period. This expansion 


of business has extended far longer 
than usual, even more than the five 
years of rising business activity after 
the low point of 1932 and also longer 
than the sustained period of prosperity 


in the 1920’s. The usual pattern of 
business fluctuations is two years of 
expansion and one year of contraction. 
War expenditures, of course, account 
for the difference from normal changes 
during recent years. 

All parts of the country are sharing 
in the improved conditions and in every 
major section both business and agri- 
culture are better than they were a 
year ago. In some communities, the 
trend has been downward in line with 
the gratlual reduction in some fac- 
tories but it has not extended far 
enough to affect the general situation 
to any great extent. Many shifts are 
constantly taking place, as is nearly 
always the case, but declines in most 
fields are offset by increases in others. 

The map shows that the greatest 
gains have again been made in the 
major industrial regions, although 
some agricultural sections have not 
been far behind. The most recent 
trends have boosted business along the 
Pacifie Coast and in the New England 
states. Business in the industrial area 
around the Great Lakes is also holding 


up better than the national average, 


The increase along the A 


Coast, both in the north and in ¢ 
south, has been due to the large ney 
orders for war materials and equip 
ment. Shipments abroad for the arma 


forces as well as for lend-lease ha 


been. a predominant factor in all 
seacoast cities. Spending is still 
in connection with the military 


throughout the South and it has helpa 
stimulate trade in that part of th 


country. 


Around the Great Lakes, war pm 
duction in large numbers of factorig 
is keeping business activity high 
Cities in 
which steel mills are located hav 
gained somewhat less than have thoseia 
manufacture of finished 
products and equipment is predominant 
Steel operations have changed litt 


nearly every community. 


which the 


during the last year. 


Agricultural conditions in the Middle 
West are favorable but business in that 
section of the country has not increased 
quite so much as it has in other regions, 


In the Southern states, 


Texas and the Southwest; business e 
been slightly better than in the North 
Good crops and large output of pe 
troleum account for these differences, 

Activity in the mountain states ha 
been lagging slightly but it is still bet 
ter than a year ago. Mining opcrations 
have been speeded up in order to fur 
nish the metals that are needed to pro 
The Pacific 
Coast states are again taking the lead 
and business activity has recently been 


duce military supplies. 


speeding up even faster than the 
tional average. 
Stop Theft of 


Government Checks 
The government has asked the 





te 


tailers of America to cooperate in stop 
ping the theft of government checks 


Merchants 


should require positive 


identification of anyone presenting 4 
government check for cashing. Mor 
than a thousand government checks ate 
stolen monthly from hall or porch leb 


ter boxes. 









$950 


PLAY-MOCS 


FOR MEN AND BOYS 
Beat This Value 


Selected Antiqued Brown Elk Uppers 
Special Moccasin Last 

Genuine Leather Counter Pocket 
Heavy Leather Sock-Lining 
Reinforced Ball Strap 

Sturdy Leather Midsole 


Flexible Service-weight Comp. Seles 








Immediate Delivery 
Send Ration Curreacy with order 
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F ARNOFF SHOE CO., IO! DUANE ST., N. Y. C. 
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that (ichal 


Shoe merchants who use 


it of 
ie! K-Ray Store Signs and 
= ie Window “Decals” to pro- 
peration | mote their X-Ray Fitting 
r to fur Service will tell you that 
d pate | they “click” with custom- 
the lead | fs and prospects. 
ntly ben § For nearly 25 years X-Ray 
1 the m& | signs and other promotion- 
al helps have been focus- 
ing attention on this orig- 
inal and exclusive method 
Ps of fitting shoes by X-Ray. 


er If you aren't “hep” to the 
checks, | latest selling aids avail- 
able to stores equipped 
enting* | for X-Ray Fitting write for 
socked particulars...right now. 








orch le+ | me 
if Your Store is 
Without X-Ray eee 
You can’t use X-Ray pro- 
‘ motional services imme- 
>) diately BUT you can 


have an X-Ray by late 

or early FALL 
if you place your order 
s0on. Production is still 
limited. 


AR) Tes 
X-RAY) 
SHOE FITTER Jac. 


3532 NORTH PALMER STREET 
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'B ellaire 


THE FOOT STIMULATING SHOE 


Will She Come Back For 
ANOTHER PAIR? 


* * * 


Of course she will, if you fitted her to Bellaire 
shoes for Bellaire’s three proven features give such 
comfort that wearers come back again and again 
and bring their friends. 

We, at the Bellaire factory, know that our future 
and yours depends on repeat sales—that's why we've 
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Y BELLAIRE SHOE COMPANY 









S/Sgt. Charles Talberg 


Detroir, Mich. — Charles Talberg, 
former Detroit shoe man, died recently 
as a result of wounds received in ser- 
vice, his father, Hyman Talberg, was 
notified. S/Sgt. Talberg was in the 
African, Sicilian, and Italian cam- 
paigns before receiving his fatal in- 
juries, He died in an English hospital, 

Before entering the service, he was 
a salesman with the New York Outlet 
Store and other Detroit stores. He 
was thirty-nine years of age. He 
served in the Medical Corps, and had 





been in the service for four years. He 


was overseas thirty months before his 
death. 





New OPA Representative 
Has Wide Shoe Experience 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 79] 
His belief that “the purpose of ration- 
ing is not to put the retailer out of 
business” puts his approach to the 
problems connected with shoe rationing 
on a level with that of the retailers who 
consult him. Thus they reach a com- 
mon ground on which co-operation is 
possible. 





As the Twig is Bent... 


Most foot trouble, according to the American Acad- 


To provide as many American children as possible 
with one pair of a size when a size change is needed, 
and to simplify dealers stocks for accurate fitting, 
Baby Deer Shoes and Trimfoot Pre-School Shoes 
with fit retaining “Cuddle-Back” heel construction 
are confined to a “one best” type for each stage of 
foot development from birth to age five. 


Let’s concentrate on fit, not fuss ...sizes, not patterns 
---80 that tomorrow’s citizens can enjoy the blessing 


of sound, healthy feet. 


TRIMFOOT COMPANY « FARMINGTON, MO. 


BABY DEER SHOES AND 


PRIMFOO'T 
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Customers Rush to Spend 
Shoe Stamps 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 79] 


ing shoe ration stamps, just as the food 
stamps were suddenly cancelled. This 
thinking was augmented by every radio 
newscaster who told of the great 
shortage in shoes available for civilian 
wear right now and for all of 1946. 
OPA was freely quoted in support of 
this statement. OPA was also quoted 
as saying that shoe rationing would 
have to be changed and that the cur- 
rent stamps would be extended 


82 e 


“through the Summer, with no new ra- 
tion stamps to be issued in May, as 
originally planned.” 

Shoe retailers found their invento- 
ries for Jan. 1, 1945, from 25 to 50 per 
cent under what they were a year ago. 
They know replacements to their stocks 
are uncertain as to deliveries, and are 
frankly worried over the situation. 

There is considerable talk of drasti- 
cally curtailing store hours, and even 
some prominent retailers are advocat- 
ing that shoe stores and shoe depart- 
ments throughout the city be open only 
three days a week, and then for only 
a few hours daily. 





Reports from New England and the 
Middle West told of similar situations 
in shoe stores and shoe departments, 
From Oklahoma City came the story 
of hundreds of women crowding down- 
town shoe stores, seeking to buy shoes 
with whatever coupons they may have 
at their disposal. The inconsistency 
lies, say Oklahoma City shoe men, ip 
the fact that the stamps will have j 
cover a longer period of time thay 
heretofore, yet customers are rushing 
to use them up. Thus, many customers 
will be without stamps when the new 
Spring stocks arrive. 





Harold Cennett Returns 
To Active WPB Duty 


WASHINGTON. — Harold  Connett, 
president of Surpass Leather Com- 
pany, has returned to full-time, active 
duty with WPB as Assistant Director 
of the Textile, Clothing and Leather 
Bureau, 

Mr. Connett served as Chief of the 
Leather and Shoe Division until Oct. 1, 
1944. He then continued to serve asa 
consultant to the Division until his re- 
cent appointment became effective. 


Satin Slippers Prove Popular 

San Jose, Catir.—Herold’s Shoe 
Store recently featured a wide selection 
of women’s satin slippers at prices 
ranging from $4.15 to $6, which com- 
manded excellent sales. These were of- 
fered in a variety of colors and designs. 


Cited for Service to the Navy 


New YorkK.—Employees, executives, 
and officers of Women’s Naval Uni- 
forms, Inc., their manufacturers, and 
Navy officials attended ceremonies at 
the offices of Women’s Naval Uniforms, 
Inc., recently, at which a citation was 
presented to the company for its record 
of service to the Navy during the past 
18 months in the Navy Women’s cloth- 
ing program. 

At the same time Wemen’s Naval 
Uniforms, Inc. announced its discon 
tinuance from active operations and 
the formation of a successor company, 
Women’s Naval Service Corp., with 
the same executive and staff person- 
nel, 

Representing the Navy in_ the 
ceremony was Rear Admiral] Harry 
Brinser, Commander Roy C. Buck and 
Lieutenant Commander Jack E. Doron- 
Directors of the company who were 
honored are: 

Adam Gimbel, Saks & Co.; Murray 
Graham, Macy’s; Walter Hammet, 
Frederick Loeser & Co.; Harold Hot 
kinson, Wm. Filene’s Sons Co.; Thomas 
Prendergast, John Wanamaker; Sidney 
Reisman, Bloomingdale’s; Sidney Sole 
man, Abraham & Straus; Frank Weil, 
chairman of the board of Women’s 
Naval Uniforms, Inc. : 

The ceremony was followed by * 
buffet luncheon for Navy officers, com- 
pany employees, officials of member 
stores and manufacturers who partic 
pated in the procurement program. 
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pular We call them “LIMA” soles, but they'd 
s Shoe be winners under any name. One is a 
selection dress sole— “LIMA BY GRO-CORD.” 


t prices The other is a work sole — “LIMA LONG- 
ch com- | WEAR.” 


were of- 
designs. You'll want to know more about these 


newcomers in carbon soles, designed for 
Navy men's shoes only. See them, test them. 
cutives, try them on the trade. 








al Uni- 
rs, and 
ary Bg LIMA 
nite 
tds, LONGWEAR 
lags. Put this carbon sole on both 
“4 pied work and safety shoes. It 
will give a world of wear. 
| Naval It's perfect for farmers and 
eng others who really give soles 
— a beating. 
ympany; 
., with 
person- 
in the Ad 
ap COPEEL 
ick and 
Doron. 
o were m put on your best 
it will make smart 
Murray 
: : look even smarter. 


d Hod- shapely. with a spe- 
be in black or brown. 





Y Well, 

omens The LIMA CORD SOLE & HEEL Co. 
by @ Also Manufacturers of 

» GRO-CORD @ RAW-CORD @ NEO-CORD 
ai LIMA, OHIO 
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LF you sometimes wonder why KIWI Polishes 
are occasionally difficult to get, blame the 
cheery bunch + Foun But don’t blame them— 
much! 

For they in their millions — and all their 
myriad allies, the British, Australians, Ca- 
nadians, New Zealanders, Indians, French- 
men, Dutchmen, Czechs, Belgians—and all 
the Service women—tbey are the people who 
are using up all your KIWI. Because KIWI 
is so good! 

So remember—when you find us temporarily 
out of stock—that the boys in Europe are 
getting our pe poe to keep up that smart 
parade shine and that in the meanwhile we're 
doing our very best for you. Just keep en 
asking for KIWI and when it’s “none today” 
—why, there'll surely be some tomorrow! 
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LYONS & COMPANY 
120 DUANE ST., NEW YORK 7, WN. Y. 
U. S. A. Sore DisTrRisuToRs To THE TRADE oF 


KIWI 


The ORIGINAL English STAIN Shoe Polish 

















Designers and manufacturers of 
quality lasts for 34 years. Use 
Vulcan "Controlled Measure- 
ment" lasts for better fit and 
better style in all sizes and 
widths. 


General Offices: PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 


LAST PLANTS 
Portsmouth, Ohio Brockton, Mass. 
Johnson City, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 


HEEL PLANTS 
Portsmouth, Ohio Effinghom, [iL 
Johnson City, N. Y. Rochester, N. Y. 


LUMBER MILLS: Antigo, Wis.; Donken, Mich. 















Can “Part-Time” Salespeople 
Do a “Full-Time” Job? 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51] 


training, some stores utilize certain of their non-selling 
employees to augment their regular sales forces during 
’ busy days. 











Part Time fu = 
. it: Teme Adie 
Employees Employees Untnaeporbied business 
All Stores » gy 
independet, rr 332.5% 
All Stores 
066s ww ——— Ls" 2 
, Department Shoes. 
ind... . a. ee 
Chains . .. ——— a 
Grocery Stores 
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‘Shoe Stores 
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Variety Stores 
ONS ——— a 0% 


, Chart XXV 
By far the most effective means of speeding selling is 
the maintenance of a thoroughly competent staff of regular 
salespeople. In order to obtain such type of personnel 
84 











stores must offer generally more adequate compensation 
and ample opportunities for advancement. In order to de 
velop such employees into thoroughly competent sales 
people, most stores must greatly improve their calibre of 
personnel training. I shall discuss these most important 
matters in the following chapter. 


Rochester Market 


[CONTINUED FROM PACE 66] 





a blizzard that prevented employees from reaching their ~ 


jobs, are busy again with limited forces which may be fur- 
ther reduced in some cases. 

They were far behind on orders before the storm, which 
kept traffic tied up for several days; now they are so far 


behind in production that they do not know when they will — 


catch up. 
Some of the shoe salesmen are out on the road, keeping 


in contact with customers, if for no other reason than ‘ 


maintaining their contacts and promoting good will. 

Nevertheless, they are taking orders, although gener- 
ally requesting that they be made smaller than usual, and 
making no definite promises regarding when deliveries can 
be made. 


Summarizing, nearly all shoe factories are short of help 


—and will be shorter—and they are. finding it more diff- 
cult to get the materials they desire for manufacturing. 


There is a more promising outlook for children’s shoe . 


factories, since government authorities are expected to 
make more help and materials available to them to avert 
more critical shortages. 
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Jobs for Disabled 
U.S. War Veterans 


New YorK.—The Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, of which Boot anp SHOE 
RECORDER is a member, is requesting all 
member puitications to bring to the 
attention of their readers the important 
gubject of making preparations now to 
provide jobs for the war-disabled vet- 
erans who may be discharged from the 
service. 

“Recent surveys,” says an ABP Bul- 
letin, “conducted in several representa- 
tive. cross-sections of American indus- 
try, showed that while great interest is 
manifested in this problem and its 
importance universally recognized, the 
number of concerns that have actually 
done something about getting ready to 
reemploy physically disabled veterans 
was at the most 52% and ran as low 
as 16%.... 

“Not long ago a Cleveland engineer- 
ing concern sent out an inquiry to 
10,000 executives throughout the coun- 
try asking for information about the 
employment of disabled men in their 
plants. It was encouraging to learn 
that they received practically 100% as- 
gurance that everything would be done 
to give jobs to disabled veterans, but it 
was disturbing to find that so few com- 
panies had thus far taken any real 
action in anticipation of this problem. 
The report goes on to say: 

“*From the replies to our inquiry, we 
found that a great many companies 
were anxious and eager to do some- 
thing about this problem, but were not 
doing anything as yet, because, thus 
far, no disabled veterans had come 
home to their plants looking for jobs. 

“‘But why wait? The proper ap- 
proach ‘to this situation is to do a job 
@ preparedness right now, sc that 
when a disabled veteran does come 
home you will know where you can 
place him.’” 


Endorse Proposed 
Depreciation Allowances 


New Yorx.—The National Associa- 
tion of Popular Price Shoe Retailers 
fent letters to President Roosevelt; 
dames F. Byrnes, Director of War 
Mobilization; Congressman Robert L. 
Doughton, Chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee; and Sen- 
itor Walter F. George, Chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee, endors- 
ing the proposals for accelerated depre- 
fiation allowances contained in Mr. 

report on reconversion to the 
President and Congress. 

As a means of stimulating employ- 

Ment on V-E Day, or when curbs on 

on are lifted, and also as a 

of improving distribution facil- 

ities, the association’s Board of Direc- 

has passed the following resolu- 













"Because the stimulation of recon- 
will be necessary and valuable 
s to provide employment in the 
ion trades as well as in pro- 
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Built-in Quality 


The consistent salability 
of Thompson Shoes has 
become legendary. 








From styling board to 
fitting bench Thompson 
Shoes are planned, and 
built, to appeal to a man’s 
desire for smart quality 
footwear. 


‘Merchandising dependa- 
bility since 1880 merits 
early consideration in your 
postwar planning. 








: Famous makers of Orthopedic Shoes of all types 


[THOMPSON BROS . SHOE 
FINE SHOEMAKERS 


BROCKTON 











duction industries, and because long- 
delayed improvements in retail stores 
designed to step-up efficiency in cus- 
tomer service and facilities should be 
hastened, be it 


ciation expressed the hope that the new 
congress would adopt Mr. Byrnes’ sug- 
gestions when it considers changes in 
the tax codes. 

















RESOLVED that 50 per cent of the 
cost of such modernization, fixtures and 
improvements should be permitted to 
be depreciated as a tax item the year 
in which such improvements are first 
made, and the balance to be depreciated 
over a normal period.” 

In the letters to the government of- 
ficials over the signature of Edward 
Atkins, executive secretary, the asse- 


Campaign for Army Nurses 
New Yorkr—The American Retail 
Federation has asked the stores of 
America to assist in a January cam- 
paign to recruit 10,000 Army nurses. 
Use of display posters in windows and 





47 West 34th Street 





MARBRIDGE BUILDING 


1328 Broadway 
New York 





Selling faster thaw ever! 
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(Ls SOL 2, CHEMICALLY TREATED 


SHUE POLISHING CLOTHS 


yusands of new users are buying Cadie Cloths for 


ffy time No paste <« liquid 


Quick shine n 
the shoe pe h is right 


shoe polish business 


p 


No. SH-25—Oversize shoe polish cloth in gay, two-color 
individual envelope — to retail at 25c. 


Premium Cadie Cloth, carries store imprint ond advertising 
message across “face. An excellent goodwill builder. 


Ne. CO-SH-—Double Shoe Cloth Package, retails at 25e. 
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Retail Sales, Independent Shoe Stores 
November, 1944 


Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 
Curreni Statistical Service 


mm Dollar 8ales———_—__, 
— Per Cent Cent Change 


Firms ‘Nov. ‘44 er “44 








Report- November, 
States by Regions ing woe. “43 Oct., sad 1944 
TOTAL 671 +22 +11 $5,519,844 
New England +17 +15 427,206 
MERE Wecadenccocccce oben <<... . ee 
New Hampshire eee TIS Fee 
Vermont soos geodon? on ep hoonl 
Massachuset +17 +13 217.992 
_— ee 25 +24 14,191 
+16 +8 81,146 
Middle Atlantic +26 +12 656,720 
New York ween". eee 
New Jersey pets tr 
Pennsylvania +26 +12 656,720 
wast North Central +19 +11 1,260,985 
Soe ovesccscsoves +22 +10 323,543 
Indians ee seceececcce +19 + 8 209,412 
BEEN S60 Seb cecoce +31 +10 164,336 
Michigan +16 +? 269,682 
in +12 +15 294,914 
West Nerth Central +23 +7 345,327 
Minnesota sae eteg i 3°) Qt 
OWE coccccsccosccces +26 +10 132,609 
WE jaca sobocdeces +15 +1 630 
North Dakota bead het? "> eee 
uth Dak — dés> “10! -urtiaee 
Nebraska +29 +9 68,678 
ND. Svc wdsddcdecece +23 +12 44,410 
Seuth Atlantic +81 +3 214,664 
ware séim <iicsaes te 
Maryland coo -tét‘CSé™:SC 
eee eee. oaths Wl yee git gogo fad gotta 
ED cdceek! tent. 5 wade; bysicdeemels ool) oe 
Pitiiace cs. . eee {1 ..abeer-. ite ose 
North Carolina ...... eay hho 3 Clee 
South Carolina ...... ® nom pecsin-? 4) 6+! eoemen 
Sees bpoce cece 6 +29 +1 126,871 
PUNE cocks vee cdcccs ° vie Sy ee 
East South Central .... 7 +265 —& 147,567 
Kentucky .....0..s00. ee bene Ris oe 
ee Sbobwoccese A alia”! ii 
i Sebiaconeeds 7 +25 — & 147,567 
Mississippi .......... Tg Oe ee 
“= Seuth Central 29 +27 +6 oan 
TRKAMSAS .... 6c eeees 6 42 43,1 
Louisiana .........+- — ‘- oeses 
Mehome .eccccccccs 9 +25 +65 28,549 
eecccccvecscccces 18 26 + 8 272,110 
Morntrin ............0. 34 +12 +9 3 
DEE <sisbvccdcoce 7 +16 +7 4,431 
See dedebdvie cheese e cose! VO Tia 
yoming ..........+- 5 2 +11 157,822 
GEE Babbwececcce & +22 +9 110,223 
New Mexico ......... e 2g 915: jcog 17 0a 
EEE ahabeiewes coc'n tt endh echmidasth sea 
WE Miawcsbonecoocee OES andes... ae 
Newada ..ccccccccccce +17 +? 33,180 
PROSE skedsdewiccdveccs 146 +26 +14 1,796,271 
panes Nt éhebce 27 +27 + 6 79,980 
no ee Se 18 +16 +2 134,512 
California dechbeces 101 +-27 +17 1,311,679 
[i hasleobeoes +26 +18 62,776 
Los Angeles, Cal. ...... 27 +20 +14 246,820 
Portland, Ore. ......... +14 +13 63,892 
St. Louis. Mo. ........ K +12 — 6 89.108 
San Francisco, Cal. ... 18 +19 +18 832.879 
Seattle, Wash. ......... 9 +22 # 126,115 


* Insufficient data. tt No data. # Less than 0.5 per cent. ¢ Com 
pared with $4,507,556 in November, 1948, and $4,979,766 in Octo 
ber, 1944. For 11 months ir 1944 cumulative sales showed 4 pe 
cent increase over corresponding months in 1948. 





Leon B. Rogers 


Boston—Leon B. Rogers, treasurer of Rogers Fibre 
Company, Boston, died December 30, at the age of 65. 

Best known in the shoe industry as head of the Rogers 
Fibre Company, manufacturers of counters and other 
specialties, with mills at Kennebunk and Bar Mills, Maine, 
Mr. Rogers was also active in the affairs of his home 
community, Newton, Mass. He was the first chairman of 
the Newton Community Chest, and was also a member of 
the Newton Board of Aldermen and, for many years, was 
chairman of its Finance Committee. He had served 38 
president of Brae Burn Country Club for 16 years, and 
was prominent in other local activities. 

Mr. Rogers is survived by his widow, a son, two daugl- 
ters; his brother, Elliott; a sister and three grandchildren. 
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About Shoe People :, 


Jon Roos has been appointed sales 
representative of Lester Pincus Cor- 
poration of New York. Mr. Roos will 
cover the states cf Missouri, Southern 
Illinois, and Kansas. He maintains 
headquarters and sample rooms at 1405 
Washington Avenue, St. Louis. 


* + * 


Frank O. Tilton, former Exeter, N. 
H., shoe store proprietor, recently ob- 
served his 90th birthday. For 22 years 
he served as deputy sheriff, retiring in 
1982; he is also a former member of 
the Board of Selectmen and Board of 
Health. . ° 7” 


Harry L. Farnham, head of the Lo- 
throp-Farnham Co., Dover, N. H., 
which has one of the largest shoe de- 
partments in this section, has been 
mamed to the committee in charge of 
the local campaign for funds for the 
New Hampshire Children’s Aid Society. 


* * * 


T/Sgt. Emmanuel G. Aronis, who 
operated the Aronis Shoe Shop in Sa- 
lina, Kansas, for nearly 20 years, was 
cited for heroism in France recently 
when “by his alertness and daring he 
helped save two men from severe burns 
and prevented the possible loss of two 
kitchen trucks, thus performing a 
great service to the Government.” 

This act of heroism took place when 
the gas tank of a kitchen truck caught 
fire and the stove burst into flames. 
dumping on the truck, Sergeant Aronis 
pulled the cook to safety, after pulling 
the burning stove from the truck and 
extinguished the flames. He* then 
tushed to a second truck, where he res- 
cued the cook and helped to extinguish 
the flames. 

7 * . 

E. F. J. (Jack) Goddard will be vice- 
President and treasurer of Wetherby- 
Kayser, Los Angeles, as well as gen- 
@al manager and merchandiser for 
the three Wetherby-Kayser stores. For 
& number of years, he was the Flor- 

women’s shoe representative in 
the Salt Lake City-West territory. 
Other members of the Wetherby-Kay- 
ter Co. will continue to hold the same 
positions; Frederick Kayser, 
ident, is also the firm’s administra- 
officer; Mrs. Myrtle Allen is assist- 

ant treasurer. 

* * . 

Alex Kaiser has joined the Juvenile 
Shoe Corporation as vice-president in 
tharge of sales, with headquarters at 
St Louis. Mr. Kaiser for the past 
twenty-two years has been connected 
With the Fred Rueping Leather Com- 
any, and during the last eight years 

been their sules representative in 
the St. Louis territory. 
m . > > 

“C. F. Reith, president of the Juve- 
tile Shoe Corporation, has moved his 
home to Carthage, Missouri, in order 
to be near the factory, which is some 

miles away at Aurora. Mr. Reith 
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formance through quality 


AW IM OMNIA UE VA a 


You have come across 


shoes which had ridges and 
wrinkles in the linings. That 
was not always the fault of 
the shoemaker. He might 
have had a poorly backed 


upper to start his operation. 


One thing you can be 
certain of is that ACME 
Backing produces smooth- 
ness and flexibility, even un- 
der present difficulties with 
synthetic adhesives. ACME 
takes the time to do backing 
right and adheres to its repu- 
tation for satisfactory per- 


Combiners of 
Fabric and Leather @@ 
MERS. of 
BACKING 


CLOTH 


, . 
AC MIE 
- - * 


BACKING CORP. 


ADOW A BOGARI 
BROOALYN 6. N: 
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plans to spend part of each week in the 
St. Louis office. 
* J > 

Francis Wright, distributive educa- 
tion director for the St. Louis Board of 
Education, resigned his position re- 
cently to become director of sales de- 
velopment for the National Shoe and 
Leather Finders’ Association, with 
headquarters at St. Louis. He had 
been connected with the St. Louis 
Board of Education for the last five 
years; before that he was in sales, 
sales promotion, and personnel work. 
Mr. Bright injected a business view- 
point into adult education and at- 
tracted national attention by his prac- 


tical and timely courses designed to 
assist executives as well as their em- 
ployees in the varied fields of distribu- 
tion. Through the efforts of Mr. 
Wright, retail management has been 
made more aware of its responsibility 
to employees through better training 
on the job. 
. . > 

Francis P. Murphy, head of the J. F. 
McElwain Co., shoe manufacturers in 
Nashua and Manchester, N. H., is re- 
covering from leg injuries suffered 
while alighting from his automobile at 
his home. Mr. Murphy, former gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire, received se- 
vere bruises, but no bones were broken. 
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Better Children’s Shoes 


Are recognized as a sound investment in every 
store. Over 46 years of successful shoemaking 
is the foundation of ALTSCHUL quality. 


Typical of our shoes for little folks is K1510. 


While total production is allocated to our pres- 
ent customers, our post V-Day program will 


interest you. 
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NATURE'S OWN 
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maa 
Greatest New Idea 





for Service to YOU. . 


A national service that will make easy profits for you 
and prestige with your customers. 


Have all your shoe repairing done 


HOUWA 





THE DOYLE WAY | 


Rebuilt like new 


factory built for you... 


i 





We hove organized a factory-rebuilt service on a 
. Deliveries on time 


speed-up custem job plan. . 
All repairing done—from 


aie ie a 
a@ re-made shoe—by an organization 


years of experience. 


YOU COLLECT AND SHIP—WE DO 


THE REST 


Our skilled craftsmen work for you—every job a 
special. 


Write for The Doyle Way 


THE DOYLE COMPANY INC. 


366 Broadway 
Telephone Rector 2-5187 


seam to 


with sixty 





Ration Free 





ARROWS as above—actual sin 
25¢ per dozen 
(White Board — Green Trim) 


£1—All Sizes. 22—Arch Support. £3—Roys. 
24—Built for Service. 25—Ruilt-in Arch. 
£6—Cambinuathon tast, 27—Drastically Redaced. 
28—Extru Quality, 279—Exira Wide. 

210—For Solia Comfort, £11—For Tender Feet. 
212—For Walking Mleasure, £13—CGabuardine. 
214—Genuine Leather, 215—Coodyear Welt. 
SIG—Just Arrivesd.c 517—Just like Dadl's. 
218—Leather Soles, 219—Naerrow Widths. 
S20—No Stamp, 221—Nurse’s Oxford. 
S22—Keviueed., *<23—Season's Newest, 
221—Soft and Flexible, £235—Sperial. 
326—Ration Free. 


(lease order hy number.) 





New York, N. Y. 





M. ©. or Check with Order Please; 
i Cc. ©. D. Preferred. 
lf Special Delivery. Add 5c 


@” « 14" DISPLAY CARDS: 75¢ Eech: 3 for $1.85 
List of fects te select from will be seat on request. 


Detailed Inlormation on Monthly Service at Your Requed 


BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 


Add 24c 
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SOUTH STATE STREET 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOS 
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About Shoe People 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 87] 


K. J. Quinn & Co. of Boston an- 
nounces the addition to its staff of 
Helen R. Dorr, who will serve as direc- 
tor of sales research and analysis for 
the Quintone Boot Polish Division. Mrs. 
Dorr was for over two years connected 
with the New England OPA, prior to 
which she collected and:analyzed data 
for- the Bureau. of Labor Statistics. 
Previously, as a newspaper: columnist, 
she had concentrated upon consumer 
education. 


Edgar J. Goldsmith, associated with 
Sports Products, Inc., Cincinnati, for 
4@ years, announced his retirement as 
¢ director and board chairman recently. 
He was chosen chairman of the advis- 
ory committee. 

Clarence H. Rickey, president of 
MacGregor Golf, Inc., Dayton, Ohio, a 
subsidiary, and Richard W. Scallan, as- 
sistant vice president of MacGregor- 
Goldsmith, Ine., saies subsidiary at 
Cincinnati, were elected board mem- 
bers. 


Appointment of Dr. Franklin D. 





Smith as assistant director of develom 
ment for Monsanto Chemical Com 
pany’s Organic Chemicals division was 
announced recently. Dr. Smith en 
Monsanto’s service as a research chem 
ist at St. Louis in 1930; he becames 
member of the company’s tech 
service department staff in 1932, and 
has been or the staff of the divisional 
development department since Septem 
ber, 1948, specializing in © 
chemical problems. 

* . * 


D. L. Sawyer, former credit manage 
of the F. Mayer Shoe Co., Milwaukee 
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has been appointed administrator of 
the estate of the Helwig Mfg. Co, 
. *. . 


Miss Olga Schavrien has resigned 
from Milius Shoe Company where for 
many years she was manager of their 
New York sales office to accept a post 
with the Cortell Shoe Company of Mar- 
chester: Previous to her association 
with Milius she represented several 


leading New York manufacturers both 
jn selling and styling here and abroad. 
. * + 


Robert F. Smith until recently a 
member of Curtis Publishirg Co. staff 
representing the Ladies’ Home Journal 
out of the Chicago office, has. joined 


| the United States Advertising Co. in an 
executive position. 
"gerve as contact on a division of the 


Mr. Smith will 


Wilson & Co. account and will head 
the post-war business department. 


Beaumont Named Supervisor 
Of Business Education 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—The State Board 





.ef Vocational Education has appointed 


John A. Beaumont as State Supervisor 
ef Business Education. 

Mr. Beaumont is a past-president of 
the New York State Shoe Retailers’ 
Association, with fifteen years of busi- 
fess experience in the field. He was 
employed by the Business Education 
service of the United States Office of 
Education in the capacity of a subject- 
matter specialist in shoe retailing. In 
co-operation with a joint subject-matter 
committee representing the National 
Shoe Retailers’ Association and Dis- 
tributive Education, he prepared a 
teacher’s manual and instructional ma- 
terial for use in distributive classes for 
shoe retailers offered under provisions 
of the George-Dean Act. 


Later Mr. Beaumont was connected 
with the Division of Extension, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, Texas, as an 
instructor in distributive education sub- 
jects specializing in the field of shoe 
merchandising and supervisory train- 
ing for executives. Most recently, he 
was employed by the Texas State Board 
of Education in teacher training and 
Promotion of Distributive Education. 


Given Civilian Award 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 70] 


United States Shoe Corporation and 
Florsheim. = 
During the war the shortage of sole 
leather suitable for use in the skeleton 
‘insole shoes has reduced to a minimum 
the production of Sbicca footwear, but 
the merits of this type of construction 
in high style light sole shoes have been 
'#0 widely recognized that the St. Louis 
‘Market has been keenly interested in 
the outcome of the litigation over the 
Sbicea patents. Besides those firms al- 
mentioned, the following St. 





Louis plants have made Sbicca foctwear 


in the past: Rice-O’Neill, Brauer, Val- 
ley, Wolff-Tober, Carmo, Paramount 
and Johnson, Stephens & Shinkle. 
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NEW 






* PATENTED 
SANDAL-STRAP 
PRINCIPLE 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Moulded in One Piece 


* Sandal Strap Principle Moulded in the 
Rubber, Extending from the Base of tho 
Arch to the Top of Back of Rubber, Pre- 
vents the Rubber from Coming Off or Flop- 
ping at the Heel under any Service Condi- 


tions. 


NO FABRIC OR FILLERS 
FEATHERWEIGHT 
FOLDABLE 


CLEANS INSIDE AND OUT 
Stock three sizes and cover the popular range of 


men's shoes. 
A Profitable Item 


TO RETAIL AT $1.16 PER PAIR 


TINGLEY-RELIANCE RUBBER CORPORATION 


Established 1896 


RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 


SNUG FIT RUBBER 
CLOGS For MEN 


UNIQUE CONSTRUCTION FEATURE BUILDS 
PROFITABLE BUSINESS FOR JOBBERS AND DEALERS 
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PU 


FOUNDED ises 


Our factoring service maker it possible 
for the shee executive to devote full time 
to production and selling activities—the 
real source of profits. 


Inquiries invited 
337 Fourth Avenue 


Rranch Offices 
LYNCH BIRG. VA. GRAND BRAPINS. 414. 
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WuéinLtiaAM Iseuin & Co. INC. 


NEW YORK 


LOS ANGELES. CALIF. = 
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MEMBER 


The impressive styling and the fine 
quality of Casuals, the original quality 
casual shoe for men, are Dis- 
criminating men count on them today. °T. M. Reg 


tes ANGELES, 15 








*"OUT-DOR-EES"* 


SPORT SHOES 


RATIONED 





Brown Leather upper with aen- 
ine leather sole an heel. 
oodyear welt construction. 


IN-STOCK 
Sizes: AA 6 to 9 (half sizes) 
B 4 to 9 (half sizes) 


Please send ration currency 
with your order 


WILLIAM COHAN CO. 


Play Shoes—House Slippers—Sport Shoes 
Midwest D'stributor 

Knomark and Esquire Shoe Dressings 

19 So. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 

















Maj. Gen. Joseph W. Byron, right, at the 


Byron Runs Montgomery Ward Properties 





SSESSSELES Ss 


. 


desk of the receptionist af Montgomery “F 


Ward in Chicago. Lt. Col. Paul M. Hebert, legal advisor, is with him. to 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—When the Army 
selected Maj. Gen. Joseph W. Byron to 
run the properties of Montgomery 
Ward recently, it chose a man of wide 
experience in business and one well 
known in the shoe and leather indus- 
try. President of W. D. Byron & Sons 
of Williamspert, Md., tanners, it was no 
surprise to members of the industry 
when, in 1941, he became chief of the 
Leather and Shoe Section of the War 
Production Board. He had previously 
been industrial adviser to the National 
Recovery Administration in the first 
Roosevelt administration; later he be- 
came civilian adviser to Maj. Gen. Rus- 
sell L. Maxwell, Administrator of Ex- 
port Control. 

Gen. Byron was born in Fort Meade, 
S. D., and at 22 graduated from the 
Military Academy, receiving his com- 
mission as a second lieutenant of cav- 
alry. He served with the Fifth Cav- 
alry and went into ‘Mexico on the 


punitive expedition under General Per § Saye 
shing in 1916. In the first World War § ond; 
he served in France with the 304th B sider 
Tank Battalion, and in 1918 held the § whic 
temporary rank of Major. When here 
turned to the United States he worked § —— 
in the office of the Director of Pur 
chase of the Quartermaster General's 
Office until he resigned from the Army 
in 1918, when he joined the tanning 
organization. 

Gen. Byron reentered the Army i 
1942 as a Colonel. Assigned to heat 
quarters of the Services of Supply fa 
duty with the Army Exchange Service, 
he gained experience which will prove 
valuable to him in operating the Mont 
gomery Ward affairs. He was promoted 
to Brigadier General in August, 19% 
and was named Chief of the Army Er 
change Service. Last October, with the 
rank of Major General, he became @& 
rector of the Special Services Division 
of the Services of Supply. 





Mrs. Ruth Thompson 


With U. S. Rubber 


New YorkK.—Mrs. Ruth Lee Thomp- 
son has joined the development depart- 
ment of United States Rubber Com- 
pany’s large footwear plant at Nauga- 
tuck, Conn. At present the personnel 
in that plant is developing and pro- 
ducing goods vital to winning the war 
and essential civilian goods authorized 
by WPB. Mrs. Thompson’s appoint- 
ment with United States Rubber Com- 
pany is effective at once. She has had 
wide promotional, designing and styl- 
ing experience. Her most recent posi- 
tion was with La Valle Shoe Company, 
where she was a designer and stylist. 


Rubbers and Overshoes 
In Demand 


San Jose, Cat.—Early rains ti 
season have increased the demand for 
galoshes and rubbers, according © 
many retail shoe stores and shoe é 
partments here, with an excellent vl 
ume of trade resulting. White galoshes 
are leading in popularity, with blac 
and brown commanding excellent sales 

Both sandal and toe rubbers are al” 
said-to be in considerable favor wit 
many women. Men’s black dress rub 
bers and storm rubbers for boys an 
girls are expected to command 
sales this season. 
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195,283 Pairs of Shoes 
For Army; Rejects Zero 


BRocKTON, Mass. — Net profits of 
Geo. E. Keith Company and subsidiary 
companies for the year ending October 
$1, 1944, amounted to $463,418, accord- 
ing to the annual report to stockhold- 
ers which kas just been issued. This 
‘figure represents profits after deprecia- 
tion, federal taxes on income and ap- 
propriations to reserve for contingen- 
cies. President Harold C. Keith says 
in his statement to stockholders: 

“The consolidated sales of the com- 
pany were $11,419,918, a decrease of 
$797,293, as compared with the previous 
' This was largely caused by the 

fact that the company’s Army contracts 
were for types of shoes costing approxi- 
mately one-half of the cost of shoes 
manufactured the previous year. 

“The United States Government re- 
mains our largest customer and dur- 
ing the fiscal year we produced 195,283 
pairs of shoes for the Army covering 
four different types and not a single 
pair was rejected, an indication of the 
company’s high standard of quality. 

“Production ceilings have forced us 
to establish quotas for our customers 
and, while we have been unable to make 
all the Walk-Overs they wanted, we 
have been able to maintain our quality 
and styling to a remarkable degree, con-. 
sidering the difficult conditions under 
which we operate.” 
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Approximately 13 million “Leatherok” 





o- otro 


Bases have so far gone into 


=, army shoes.’ 
They tested “Leatherok” — and we 
= mean tested. 
“Leatherok” made good for the army just as it did in civilian 
pre-war shoes just as it will in your post-war shoes. 
“Leatherok” is now in production — and will be available to 
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Protective Footwear 
Bought by Army 


Boston, Mass.—Five-buckle arctics 
of all rubber are included in a recent 
release of contract awards at the Bos- 
ton Quartermaster Depot. The total 
quantity is 341,656 pairs, divided as 
follows: 

United States Rubber Co., 214,871 
pairs; Cambridge Rubber Co., 50,000; 
Goodyear Rubber Co., 40,005; Tyer 
Rubber Co., 26,780; and Converse Rub- 
ber Co., 10,000. 

In addition the United States Rubber 
Co. was awarded a contract to make 





706 pairs of 4-buckle overshoes of cash- 
merette; and the Hood Rubber Co., is 
to furnish 96 pairs of women’s low 
cvershoes. 


Move Offices 


New YorkK.—Brust Footwear Com- 
pany, manufacturers of the new Mar- 
garet O’Brien play shoes and slippers, 
have moved their offices from 116 West 
Broadway to the Marbridge Building, 
here. This new office and show room 
will have increased facilities to take 
care of the expanding business of the 
‘company. 
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BUNNY SLIPPERS 


YEAR ROUND SELLER, Immediate 
Shearling 
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in Blue or Red $.65 Net 


Sizes 6-2 Packed in 36 pair lots 
PRINCETON SHOE CO. 
112 West Broedwey, aa York 13, N. Y. 





WOMEN'S SHOES 
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MADE IN CALIFORNIA 


JANSEN SHOE CO. 
7408 MELROSE 
HOLLYWOOD 46, CALIFORNIA 

















Participate in B-29 
Bond Days 


MANCHESTER, N. H.—The Dodge Shoe 
Store, Leavitt’s, James W. Hill Co., 
Pariseau’s, Besse-Eldridge Co., Mc- 
Quade’s and Floyd’s were among a num- 
ber of retail concerns here which par- 
ticipated in ““B-29 Bond Days.” 

Patrons of the stores were awarded 
prizes totalling $2,000 in B-29 bonds, 
including three major awards of $1,000, 
$500 and $200 bonds. 


Teen-Age Shoes—A Developing Market 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52] 


her as a child; neither is she comfort- 
able in the women’s department where 
higher heel heights and more sophisti- 
eated patterns are featured. Unless 
some inducement is offered to her to 
shop in the store, her tendency is to 
drift away from the store which has 
enjoyed her family’s patronage. The 
Justeen department was designed to of- 
fer this inducement, to act as a transi- 
tion between the children’s and the 
women’s departments, and to keep the 
young customer’s loyalty and patron- 
age. 

The teen-age group has definite style 
tastes and needs, and the new depart- 
ment, built on style in low heel types 
for young girls, caters to these pref- 
erences. “The idea behind it is not 
merely to get additional volume, but 
the realization that the future expan- 
sion of our business depends on our 
ability to enhance the style-mindedness 
of women and make them shoe fashion- 
conscious at ag early an age as pos- 
sible,” Mr. Freeman explained. “Ra- 
tioning taught the public a dangerous 
lesson: on how few pairs of shoes they 
can get along. To be sure, there 
is some pent-up demand and desire for 
more style, but to play safe, we should 
try to eradicate from their minds after 
the war the conception of shoes merely 
as utilitarian products. Style promo- 
tion will be our biggest job.” 

To this end, the store’s own name, 
Justeen, which is used for other lines 
of teen-age apparel, was adopted for 
the shoe department. Casual types and 
dress models on low heels, but with 
plenty of style appeal, are given pre- 
ferred position. Sport types, such as 
the saddle, the loafer-type, the moc- 
casin oxford, are carried, of course, but 
the idea of a shoe wardrobe—of shoes 
for the occasion not only for the adult 
but for the young customer as well— 
is the basic merchandising theme of the 
department. Thus, it is believed, the 


‘eustomer will continue to look to Bam- 


berger’s for her shoe needs, from the 
time she graduates from the children’s 
department, through the period of her 
shopping in the Justeen department, 
and as long as she is satisfied in the 
women’s department. 

To make the girl customer feel at 
home in the department, the store plans 
to convert the entire fourth floor into a 
young people’s floor, with related mer- 
chandise sold in adjacent departments. 
Thus, it will be possible to tie in ready- 
to-wear, shoes and other accessories, 
and the teen-age girl will feel that she 
belongs in this environment which has 
been designed especially for her needs. 

The Justeen department is spacious, 
with a large number of shoes on dis- 
play. Customers are encouraged to 
handle the display models and to ex- 
amine them carefully. In this way, 
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many a girl who came to the dep 
ment for another pair of sport s 
decides instead on an attractive para 
casuals or dressy shoes which she 
seen on one of the display racks) 
tables. The open displays, therefm 
are partly responsible for instilling 
the mind of the customer the ideg 
a shoe wardrobe consisting of 
than a pair of sport oxfords. 
Roger A. Freeman, head of the 
partment, feels strongly that the gi 
ing girl’s market is an expanding 
He came to the United States in 
after considerable experience in ¢ 
shoe business in Vienna, where he 
connected with the Del-Ka Shoe 
facturing and Retailing Company, t 
largest chain shoe organization af 
Europe. He spent one year in Englani§ 
before coming to this coutnry. Shortly 
after his arrival here he joined W.L§ ” 
Douglas Shoe Company as merchandix§ | 
manager of their twenty-one New Yat#™ 
City stores. In this capacity he put 
into practice his principles of merchan-§ © 
dising multiple unit outlets. A litte} 
later he added other Douglas outlets ia 
New Jersey to the stores under hisd- 
rection, and shortly thereafter took 
charge of research and planning for the 
company in the home office. In 1942 he 
joined Bamberger’s as buyer of th 
lower and medium priced women’s shoe 
department. This past July he to} 
over the men’s and children’s depart 
ments at that store. | 
The Justeen department is still in the 
experimental stage, Mr. Freeman & 
plained. Since its opening, 
customer response has indicated | 
this type of department fills a ib 
the retail shoe picture not f by 
the children’s and women’s 
ments. Only a few large stores hart 
concentrated thus far on the 
customer as an individual; because @ 
the attractive size of the market and 
the possibility of making friends @ 
long duration for the store, the te 
age shoe department must henceforth 
be considered as an integral part 
department store and shoe store me. 
chandising. : 
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Shoe Man Reported Missing 
Now in Switzerland 


La, 0.—Lieut. Gene Kollinger, for 
mer manager of the Kirby Shoe Store 
here, previously reported miss 
action, has been heard from in tzer- 
land, to which he made his way by 
undisclosed means. He entered & 



















bombardier. 
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You want to sell more than a pair of 
= shoes. . . you want to sell customers 
4 who will keep buying shoes from you— 
‘mothers who will recurn again and 
in! Play-Poise Shoes with Magic 
le Fit are built to help you sell 

healthy happy feet. 

4, Ine. 


FUTURE FRANCHISES ONLY 
AVAILABLE IN CERTAIN CITIES 





im Net Profit 
137.14 for Fiscal Year 


perations of The Flor- 

Shoe Company for the fiscal year 

‘ended October 31, 1944, resulted 

& profit of $944,137.14, which in- 

a postwar credit of $18,250 and 

ion for doubtful accounts, depre- 

Federal taxes on income and 

fer taxes. These figures appear in 

62nd annual statement to stock- 
which has just been issued. 

profit, including post-war cred- 

ing to Irving S. Florsheim, 

of the company, “was equiva- 

$2.36 per share on the outstand- 

A common stock and $1.18 

on the outstanding Class B 


to the previous year on account 
line in production and increased 
uring costs. It has been im- 
ible to procure sufficient help to 
ntain our previous level of produc- 
m, notwithstanding large expendi- 
for over-time. 
are continuing to manufacture 
Mstantial quantities of footwear for 
armed forces. Since our last state- 
the company. has received clear- 
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pearance with the utmost in ease and comfort. In 
Edwin Clapp shoes of Kangaroo leather, nearly a 
century of cumulative skill assure an elegance of 
finish known only to Edwin Clapp craftsmen. 
Edwin Clapp Kangaroo shoes are finest. 


(ayy aed fe 


INCORPORATED 
EAST WEYMOUTH * MASS. 


KANGAROO 
for a 
GENTLEMAN'S 

SHOE 


hangaroo 
is selected by men 


who desire fine ap- . 
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ance without payment for all renegoti- 
able business for the fiscal years of 1942 
and 1943, and in our opinion, there is 
no liability for the fiscal year 1944. 

“The management is ever-mindful of 
the importance of maintaining the 
quality of our products, The recent 
lifting of certain governmental restric- 
tions in our own industry, aswell as 
in- certain other industries that supply 
us with materials, has aided materially 
in our improving the quality of our 
shoes the past few months. 

“To meet the expanding requirements 
of our women’s shoe division, plans and 
specifications have been completed for 


additional building facilities, which will 
be undertaken as soon as building re- 
strictions permit.” 


Institute Profit-Sharing Plan 


St. Louts, Mo.—Juvenile Shoe Corp. 
recently adopted a profit-sharing plan 
for the benefit of its factory and office 
employees. This plan takes the form 
of an annual bonus of five per cent 
to fifteen per cent of the employees’ 
yearly gross earnings, depending upon 
the company’s net earnings before 
taxes, The bonus for 1944 amounted 
to ten per cent, 
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WORKSHOES 


















STEEL TOE 
SAFETY SHOES 
POPULAR PRICED 
WORK SHOES 
Carried in Stock 
GOOOWILL SHOE 
COMPANY 
Holston, Massnenusetts 
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LARGEST SELECTION 
OF TOP GRADE SHOES 


SPECIALISTS IN BETTER GRADE 
SHOES FROM 15 LEADING 
ST. LOUIS FACTORIES 


MEN'S - WOMEN'S - CHILDREN'S 
FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
While in town “C"’ Well 


M.K. WEIL SHOE CO. 
we ST.tOUI8 3. MO. 


BARIS SELLS 


Quality Shoes from Surplus 
Merchandise, Better for Less. 
BARIS SHOE CO., Inc. 
Worth 2-5180-1 
79-81 Reade St., New York 7, WM. Y. 























LEATHER SOLED SLIPPERS 











Leather Soled Slippers 


for Children and Misses 
NON-RATIONED—IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Cerdurey Upper, Hard Leather Sole, 
Calfsted Lining, Extension 
Stitendown 


» $12 





or Red Checkerboard 
Brows and Wine Pisid 


with brews leather upper— $1.50 Net 

8-3 Packed te 36 pr. lets 
PRINCETON SHOE CO. 

112 West Broadway, New York 13, WN. Y. 

BArelay 7-0882 
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Explains Modern Methods 


Of Felt Manufacturing 


Nsw York. — Modern methods used 
in the manufacture of felt were re 
vealed for the first time in a technical 
paper read before the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers recently 
by W. H, Lehmberg, chief of engineer- 
ing and development of the American 
Felt Company. Felt, one of the oldest 
and most. widely used textile products, 
was originally made by crude methods 
and is even today a peasant industry 
in central Europe and Asia. In this 
country it is produced by machinery 
under close control, turning out stand- 
ardized products and meeting a con- 
stantly widening market, but until now 
its technology has been closely guarded. 

Though felt is basically fabricated 
from wool, felt manufacture today em- 
braces expert knowledge and use of 
more different kinds of fiber than any 
other branch of the textile industry, 
Mr. Lehmberg disclosed. Among other 
fibers blended with wool for special 
purposes are cotton, hair, vegetable 
fibers, such as jute, kapok and ramie; 
also synthetics, such as rayon, vinyon 
and aralac. A majority of felt prod- 
ucts are all wool, however, and Wool 
accounts for nearly 70 per cent of total 
fibers processed by the industry, accord- 
ing to the latest statistics. 

In addition to an extensive outline 
of the uses of felt, especially in ma- 
chinery and mechanical products, re- 
sults of engineering research carried 
out by the Felt Association, Inc., were 
presented in detail, with considerable 
data incorporated in tables and charts. 
While standard specifications for felt 
have been in use for a number of years, 
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MEN'S SLIPPERS 
KNOCKABOUT} 


MOCCASINS 
ANTIQUE FINISH UPPERS 


Brown Casual Type Moccasie 
Men's Sises 6 te 12 


Immediate Deli 
Write fer Feider 


CONJOR SHOE CO, 


287 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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cellation of all blue point values - 






to October 24 produced something 
ly resembling a bank run in Boise 
shops. 

“The only reason we didn’t sd 
more,” said Waldo White, proprietor of 
White’s Boot Shop,” is that we simply 
had neither the goods nor the help.” 

The announcement of Chester Bowls 
January 4 that OPA had no intention 
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this is the first time the results of the po pram tab » wend paring : Lew CHI 
nee . program have been tuners,’ Mr. Wille ‘vepected: ad 
“They cancelled a sugar stamps @ the C! 
° ° us after they said they wouldn't,” ® 
Stampede in Boise marked an irate would-be custome, _ 
Boise, IpaHoO—OPA’s surprise “and I don’t trust their word af 4... 
change in ration point values and can- more.” $8,500 
in use 
a w terma 
Associates Honor Arnoff on Anniversary oor 
comp] 
van u 
is 22 
byal 
The 
gasoli 
Which 
wheel: 
and a 
are e] 
erator 
tools 
es ee eR °, orn 
New York. — William W. Arnof of Julius Altschul, Inc., Brooklyn, wae ™E ..,.,, 
recipient of a surprise party at the Hotel Pierre recently on the occosion of portal 
25th anniversary with the firm. Mr. Arnoff joined the Altschul orga “pact 
1919 after he received an honorable discharge from the Navy. A storling si : 
coffee and tea service was presented to Mr. Arnoff. squad 
_Present at the dinner were (reading around the above photo from left hi tntac 
right): Mrs. Tom Shepheard; Tom Shepheard; Mrs. Jerome Altschul; Julius “Tied i 
president and founder of the business; William W. Arnoff; Mrs. Arnoff; Mrs. Mover 
Altschul; Jerome Altschal; Mrs. Joseph Moses; Joseph Moses. 
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QMC Develops Light Weight 
Shoe Repair Unit 

Cuicaco, ILL. — An announcement 
from the Office of Brigadier General J. 
E. Barzynski, Commanding General of 
the Chicago Quartermaster Depot, dis- 
doses that a fully-equipped and self- 
toitained shoe repair unit, a little more 
than one-tenth as heavy as the standard 
$3500 pound tractor-trailer unit now 
in use, has been developed by the Quar- 
fermaster Corps. The new unit is 
mounted on a two-wheeled trailer, 9 
feet long by 67 inches wide, and weighs, 
complete, 3,900 pounds. The present 
Yan used for mobile shoe repair units 
is 22 feet 9 inches long, and is pulled 
by a heavy type tractor. 

The new equipment consists of a 
fasoline-driven 5-kilowatt generator 
Which drives a stitching head, finishing 
Wheels, a sole skiver, an edge trimmer, 
amd a patching machine, all of which 
afte electrically lighted from the gen- 
ator. Boxes are provided for the 
tools and, when in operation, there iis 

table space for six men to work 
atmew type swivel jacks. 

_ The unit may be towed by a jeep 

any other prime mover, and is trans- 

; e by glider or airplane. Its com- 

Size permits it to be set up in a 

tent or under trees. Supplies, 

», and other equipment are car- 

in the truck, acting as a prime 
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= FOR BETTER GOING —SEE GERDA — FOR BETTER GOING —SEE GERDA 


CHILDREN’S ALL LEATHER SLIPPERS 


AT ONCE DELIVERY 
NON-RATIONED 


IN STOCK 


TERMS 
Net 10 Days 
F.O.B8. New York 
Minirngsum Orders— 
18 pairs . 


infants’ Sizes 5-8 
Children's Sizes 8!/2-12 
Misses’ Sizes 12'/2-3 


SELLING FEATURES 

* Flexible-Hard Leather Soles 
* Colors: Brown or Blue %* Fine Grain Kidskin 

* Scotch Plaid Linings 

*% Regular Half Sizes 


* All Leather Uppers 


%* Sock Lining Sewed In 
* Easy on the Feet 


“FOR BETTER GOING SEE GERDA” 


$1.55 


UaLL98 UOL — VWOUSD BIS—ONIOS VILLE HOS — VOUSO B3S—SNIOO W5L198 HOs — VO"T® BES—ONIC® ua1is0 yOu! 


GERDA FOOTWEAR COMPANY, INC. 


158 DUANE STREET 


NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


FOR BETTER GOING —SEE GERDA — FOR BETTER GOING -—SEE GERDA — 





In spite of its small size, its capacity 
is the same as the heavy tractor-trailer 
unit—300 pairs of shoes per day with a 
crew of 12 men. 


Rankin and Sailor Head 
Trimfoot Department 


FARMINGTON, Mo.—H. A. Rankin 
and H. J. Sailor of Trimfoot Company, 
here, will head Trimfoot’s new Appli- 
ance Products Division, Under this 
division, the | manufacture and. mer- 
chandising of the company’s.line of 


* 


foot relief aids will be under their 
supervision, and, as a new department, 
its operation will be separated from 
the Trimfoot shoe operation, 

Mr. Rankin will supervise materials, 
manufacture and quality control, while 
Mr, Sailor will handle sales, advertis- 
ing and merchandising of the appli- 
ance line. 

Trimfoot’s line of arch builders and 
foot relief accessories is known through- 
the entire world, having been actively 
promoted and, sold for more than 30 
years. The company also operates a 
plant at Walsall, England. 
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MEN'S SHOES 











WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 
* America’s Leading Brands 
SINCE 1910 
MEN'S SHOES RETAILING $7 te $14 
IN-STOCK @ JO8S @ CANCELLATIONS 
PSUGIECT MFR'S RESTRICTIONS 


. ERR ote] 13. BB) [e) am oten 
i 3) READE ST NEW YORK p= 


JOHN STACY 
BOMBARDIER KNOB TOE 





Immediate Delivery 

Alligator 

Brown Kin $3.65 
Suede per pair 


"Men's Sizes 7 to 12 
Send Ration Currency 


HAL. R. WEINER SHOE COMPANY 
114 West Broadway, New York City 
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To Resume Monthly Showings 


Detroit, MicuH.—Monthly shoe days 
will be resumed under the sponsorship 
of the Michigan Shoe Travelers’ Club 
at the Hotel Statler on February 4, 5, 6, 
for the first time since October. 
Crowded hotel conditions prevented set- 
ting of dates earlier this year, and the 
resultant display has boosted interest 
among retailers. A large attendance 
and heavy buying are accordingly ex- 
pected. Last shoe exhibit here was 
the Annual Shoe Fair held in October, 
at which time the Michigan Retail Shoe 
Dealers’ Association also held its an- 
nual convention. 
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Shoe Men Honor 
Henry Brachman 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—From selling 
Peacock shoes to West Coast retailers 
to Chief Yeoman in the United States 
Navy is the lot-of Henry Brachman. 
Recently the ship to which he was 
attached, the carrier St. Loe, was tor- 
pedoed in the South Pacific. So to 
celebrate his shore leave in Los An- 
geles, Jimmie Thompson gave 4 
luncheon in his honor at the Hotel 
Lankershim. Attending shoe men were 
K. Ricker, Bullock’s; Tom Malley, The 
Gilbert Shoe Co. and Daniel Green Co.; 
Marshall Bee and Roy Hardebeck, 
Selby Shoe Co.; Alex August, Penob- 


- seot Shoe Co. and Lown Shoe Co.; 


Will S. Allen, Porterville and Presi- 
dent, California Shoe Retailers’ Asso- 
ciation; Harry Jay Evans, Dr. Locke 
Shoe Corp. and Fiéld & Flint; Clarence 
Dean, Kane, Dunham & Kraus; Joseph 
Ferguson, Hollywood Gold Cross Shoe 
Store, and Jas. Hinton, Johansen Bros. 
Shoe Co. 





Boston to Have New Store 


Boston, Mass. — H. Scheft & Co. 
which operates 28 leased shoe depart- 
ments in the East, announces that some 
time this Fall the company will open 
a new store which will occupy three 
of the five floors in the building at the 
corner of Tremont and West Streets. 
I. Miller shoes will be handled ex- 
clusively and: the same well-known line 
will be sold in the shoe department of 
the women's apparel store of Conrad 
& Company, on Winter Street—this de- 
partment being one of the several op- 
erated by the Scheft company. Acces- 
sory lines to be carried include hosiery, 
bags, gloves, costume jewelry and cos- 
metics. Architects are now at work on 
plans for the new store which will be 
ultra-modern in appearance and ar- 
rangement. 


John R, Evans 
Modernizes Offices 


Boston, MAss.—The Boston offices 
of John R. Evans & Company have 
recently. heen modernized. and_ re-ar- 
ranged to provide better facilities for 
the reception of customers and the 
transaction of business. Additional 
space has been provided for a private 
office and conference room for William 
F. Hickey who is vice-president and 
sales manager of John R. Evans & 
Company, Camden, New Jersey. 

The office is located at 78 Lincoln 
Street and has been occupied by this 
company for nearly 50 years. Mr. 
Hickey has been connected with the 
company for the past 36 years. 








L. A. Darling Offers 
New Catalog 


Bronson, Micu.—The L. A. Darling 
Company has a new catalog just off the 
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ORTHOPEDIC RUBBER SOLES 
IN STOCK 
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MEN'S SIZES 6-12 $1.45 

BOYS’ SIZES 3-6 $1.40 

WRITE FOR FOLDER 

GiRLS’ MOCCASINS AND SLIPPERS 
CONJOR SHOE CO, 

287 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITT 





CLOSET SHOE BAGS 











Adult QUALITY shoe bags made of rubber 

ized camouflaged cloth pockets. with assorted 
background fabrics of corduroy, 
and canvas. Made exceptionally 

sorted e@olors to the dozen. Priced at 

per dozen. 

Lyons & Company 

120 Duane St., New York 7, N. Y. 

Quality Shee Store Supplies fer 44 years. 


As 
18.00 

















press which illustrates the latest im 
composition, papier-mache and wood 
displays, featuring forms, millinery 
heads, elevation units and displayers 
now available. 

Copies of the new catalog 175 will 
be sent free upon request. A separate 
portfolio featuring the new Darling 
style-center mannequins for women’s, 
men’s and children’s garments is also 
available. 


Canadian Raw Hide Stocks 
At Last Year’s Level 


MONTREAL, CAN.—Stocks. of rawW 
hides held by tanners, packers and 
dealers in Canada at the end of Octo 
ber amounted to 465,493, as compared 
with 464,418 on the corresponding date 
of last year, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics declares. Calf and kip 
on hand declined to 356,420 from 
218, horse hides to 17,041 from 26,616 
while goat and kid skins advanced t 
$89,428 from 190,463. Sheep and lamb 
skins increased to 126,591 dozen from 
74,866 dozen. 
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$350 


SKI BOOTS 


For Men 


Special Ski Blucher Pattern 
Heavy Smooth Brown Split Leather Uppers 
Reinforced Brown Retan Leather Tip 
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Regulation Grooved Rubber Ski Heel 
Genuine Leather Sock Lining 

Green Felt Top Facing 

BUY NOW—STOCK LIMITED 

SEND RATION CHECK WITH ORDER 


THE ARNOFF SHOE CO., [OJ DUANE ST.., 


Me Va: Ge 








Obituaries 





} George N. Geuting 

4s PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—George N. Geut- 

40 ing, prominent Philadelphia shoe man, 
died January 3rd in the Misericordia 

) SLIPPERS 








og after an illness of several 
He was 56. 





GEORGE N. GEUTING 







was vice-president of the A. H. 
Co., in charge of the children’s 
Men’s departments. He also was a 
of the Board of Shoe Advisory 
ttee, Washington, D. C.; a mem- 
of Middle Atlantic Shoe Retailers’ 
tion, and chairman of the chil- 
"s style committee of the National 
Retailers’ Association. 
"Mr. Geuting was born of a pioneer 
ily on April 14, 1888, at Waterford, 
M8., the youngest of 16 children. He 
ded Marquette University in Mil- 
and became associated with the 
ing firm at the time it was founded. 
resided in Ardmore, Pa., and was 
ber of the Malta Boat Club, the 
is, and the Penn Athletic Club. 
ng are his widow, Mrs. Anne 
two daughters, Mrs. James 
and Miss Jane Geuting, of 
Also surviving are four 
Ts, Anthony H., of Overbrook, 
mt of the firm; William A., 
Iphia; Joseph T., of Lansdowne, 
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also members of the firm; Bernard, of 
Los Angeles; and two sisters,-Mrs. Wil- 
liam Wagner, of Milwaukee, and Sister 
M. Tolentine, Convent of the Notre 
Dame, Milwaukee. 

Solemn Requiem Mass was sung 
January 5th at St. Patrick’s Church, 
Philadelphia. Executives of the firm 
served as pallbearers and interment 
was private. 





George H. McNeely 


Bryn -_Mawre, Pa. — George H. Me- 
Neely, president of McNeely & Price 
Co., Philadelphia, tanners of kidskin, 
died recently in Atlantic City. N. J., 
where he was spending the Winter. He 
was 74 years of age. 

He leaves a daughter, Mrs. Russell 
S. Boles of Penn Valley; a son, George 
H. McNeely, Jr., of Bryn Mawr, who is 
vice-president of McNeely & Price, and 
a sister, Mrs. Julian Wilson, of New 
York. 





John F. Conrad 
RocHESTER, N. H.—John F. Conrad, 
71, former “Shoemaker Mayor” of 


Rochester, died in Frisbie Memorial 
Hospital here recently, two hours after 
he had been caught under a rear dual 
wheel of a large truck in the yard of 
a textile factory where he had lately 
been employed. 

He became known as the ““Shoemaker 
Mayor” because he was employed in a 
shoe factory at the time of his election 
as the city’s chief executive; on the 
morning of his inauguration he worked 
at his machine until time to go to City 
Hall to take his oath. He served three 
terms as mayor, in 1987, 1938 and 1939, 
and had previously served in the City 
Council for 15 years. 

During his administration as mayor, 
plans were carried out for the erec- 
tion of the million dollar Spaulding 
high school, named for its donor, 


Huntley N. Spaulding, head of the 
Spaulding Fibre Co., manufacturer of 
shoe counters. 





Mr. Conrad was a native of New 
Brunswick and entered the shoe indus- 
try at an early age. Before coming 
to Rochester, he had been employed in 
shoe factories in Calais, Me.; Roxbury, 
Mass., and Milton. He was prominent 
in fraternal circles. 

Survivors are the widow, Leila Con- 
rad; three sons, Randolph Conrad of 
Rochester, and Clyde and Raymond 
Conrad of Hartford, Conn., and three 
daughters, Mrs. Ethel Allen of Hart- 
ford, Mrs. John Prood of Louisville, 
Ky., and Mrs. Bernard Tibbetts of 
South Lebanon, Me. 


Joseph L. Sullivan 


DaAttas, Tex.—Joseph L. Sullivan, 
secretary-manager of the Southwestern 
Shoe Traveler’s Association, died re- 








JOSEPH L. SULLIVAN 


cently after an illness lasting several 
weeks. 

Mr. Sullivan was a charter member 
of the association, and since its found- 
ing servéd almost ¢ontinuously on im- 
portant committees. He was elected 
vice-president in 1983 and president in 
1934. In 1942, during the illness of the 
late W. T. Mitchell, he served as act- 
ing secretary. After the creation of 
the office of secretary-manager, he 
was elected to be its first. incumbent. 

Mr. Sullivan leaves behind him a 
host of friends. 
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APPROVED UTILITY STYLE 
GENUINE GOODYEAR WELTS 


46% « SOLID COLOR 
Tri «© ALL BLACK or 
e ALL BROWN 
Solid Leather Soles 
FANCY 
EMBOSSING 


Ne. 3828 Brown 
Ne. 38272 Blac 
SIZES 6-12 






















ARNOFF SHOE CO.,INC., 161 Duane $¢.,.M.¥.C 





RUBBER FOOTWEAR 





MEN'S SNUGFIT RUBBERS 
. mt. 











HYDE ATHLETIC SHOE CO. 
CAMBRIDGE. MASS. 





PLAID SHOE LACES 








PLAID SHOE LACES in stock 


for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
$3.40 per gress of 72 poir 
Write fear Coler Card TODAY 
LYONS & COMPANY 
120 Ovene St., New York 7, WN. Y. 
QUALITY SHOE STORE SUPPLIES ter 44 years 
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New Women’s Buyer 


At Crowley-Milner 


Detroit, MicH.—Plans for expan- 
sion of the second floor shoe depart- 
ment at Crowley-Milner & Company, 





MILAN F. STONEBREAKER 


one of Detroit’s leading department 
stores, have brought about the separa- 
tion of the department into two sec- 
tions, with the appointment of Milan 
F. Stonebreaker as buyer for women’s 
shoes. Mr. Stonebreaker takes over 
the post recently vacated by Walter H. 
Magee, now in Philadelphia, with the 
children’s shoe section placed in charge 
of Lawrence C. Sylva as buyer. Mr. 
Sylva, who was assistant to Mr. Magee 
for a number of years, will also act as 
assistant to Mr. Stonebreaker on wo- 
men’s shoes. 

Mr. Stonebreaker has been in the 
shoe business for 23 years. His real 
start was with the A. Herz Company, 
department store operators, at Terre 
Haute, Ind., where he remained for 
10 years, the last five in the capacity 
of assistant buyer. He then went with 
the Block & Kuhl Company, at Moline, 
Iil., operators of fifteen department 
stores throughout Illinois towns. He 
was both buyer and merchandise man 
for four of these stores for 10 years, 
sere that post to come with Crow- 
ey’s. 

Mr. Stonebreaker has held other 
posts in the shoe field, contributing to 
a sound and varied experience, but his 
principal business career has been with 
these two established firms. 

A further change in the setup of 
the shoe department is the appointment 
ef Herbert L. Dunham as merchandis- 
ing manager of the division, handling 
general apparel as well as shoes. 





Correction 


An item in the December 15th issue 
of the Recorder stated that Sig Haas 
& Sons of Monroe, Louisiana has 
opened a second store for the sale of 
women’s shoes. This statement is in- 
correct; Sig Haas & Sons is a men’s 










wear store, selling for the most 
men’s clothing, furnishings and 
The company has not opened a 
store. 





Lease Space in New Location 


RocHEstsr, N. Y.—Two floors of th 
former Sherwood Shoe Company buili. 
ing in Goodman Street have = 
leasdl by S. B. Vaisey & Co., man 
turers of children’s shoes. The 
moved from its present location in th 
Case Building, St. Paul Street, to 
new home on January 1. 

Samuel B. Vaisey is president @ 
Robert A. Bristol is secretary of 
company, which is being incorporated 
It began business last Spring, mam. 
facturing a new type of shoe in whid 
the sole is one piece, extending up th 
back. 

Production will be increased from 2) 
to 500 pairs daily, with much ney 
equipment to be purchased, and th 
working force doubled. 





Shoe Sales Above Last Year's 


CasPER, Wyro.—Most of the she 
stores here report that the volume of 
business in 1944 exceeded that of 494 
in spite of definitely inadequate 
in some departments. In general, 
were plenty of men’s shoes, i 
both dress styles and work shoes, al 
though from now on, most stores e- 
pect to feel the shortage in these lines 
too. The most serious shortage co- 
tinues to be in children’s shoes, with 
some types of women’s shoes becoming 
increasingly scarce. 

George Mackey, manager and buyer 
for the shoe department of the Casper 
Commissary, reports that women’s nov- 
elty shoes have been selling mud 
faster than previously. He attribute 
this to the apparent fact that wome 
are becoming tired of the utility show 
which they have been wearing for » 
long and now want “a little bit d 
frill.” The thermometer may register 
below zero, but the customers continue 
to ask for sandals and various othe 
frivolous styles. Mr. Mackey believes 
however, that if rationing tightens 
any more, there will be a greater & 
mand for casuals. 

Throughout the year most of th 
shops here have done a fairly larg 
amount of advertising, although at » 
time was there a lack of interest on the 
part of the buying public, 

Women clerks were employed i 
many of the stores and were 
satisfactory, but the problem of ® 
experienced help still creates a difficult 
situation. At least one manager ft 
ports that the less experienced @ 
ployees frequently do not stay long 
enough to become of any real valut 
They often leave shortly after much 
valuable time has been wasted in trait 
ing them. Some stores are o 
with 50 per cent less help than in a0 
mal times. 
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Issue Spring Color 
Coordination Chart 


New Yorn. — Marching to Victory 
with Color is the patriotic caption of 
_§ the Coordination Chart of Shoe and 


call e Colors for Spring, 1945, which 


ors of Textile Color Card Association has 
any bulla fl to its members in the shoe and 
ave ben! industry. 


‘manuf Serving as a fashion and merchar- 
The fim® @ising guide, this chart highlights in 
ion in large leather swatches the women’s 
eet, to ik shoe colors for Spring, 1945, selected 
approved by the joint committee of 
Tanners’ Council of America, the 
nal Shoe Manufacturers’ Associa- 

tion and the National Shoe Retailers’ 
Association, in cooperation with. The 
Textile Color Card Association. These 
ng up th@ @ght colors comprise Town Brown, 
Army Russet, Bluejacket, Turftan, Lib- 

| from 20 erty Red, Varsity Green, black and 
white. It was explained by Margaret 
and the Hayden Rorke, managing director of 
the color organization, that, although 

elor restrictions in Shoe Conservation 
Order M-217 have been removed, limi- 
tations of raw material and manpower 


ident 





Year's f exist. For this reason, while other 
the she colors are now permissible, only 
volume of the eight colors officially adopted by 
at of 4949 joint committee are shown in this 
ate tion guide. 
va be The chart devotes a separate page to 
i tach shoe color and its smartest har- 
shoes, a+ § monizing or contrasting costume shades, 
stores et § the latter being portrayed in woolen 
hese lines | gpd.rayon fabric. Millinery and glove 
tage coD § tones are also indicated, all colors be- 
oes, with fig from the Association’s 1945 Spring 
becoming f@ason cards. Interesting new ways are 
Mggested for keying these shoe tones to 
and buyer Big t fashion colors for Spring. 





for example, is shown in 
alliance with spirited costume 





tif 















<> like Lush Pink, Tuscan Lilac, 
it woue mdy Rose and British Violet, 
lity shoes vibrant Liberty Red keeps lively 
ng for # with costumes in fashionable 
le bit a neutrals, such as Blond Brown, 
+ register Beige and Blush Cream, In ad- 
continue jon to the above, especially new lock- 
ous other Faccents include Army Russet with 
- believes, Lime, Town Brown with Cream 
shtens up Turftan with Frosted Melon 
eater de Coral Lacquer and Varsity Green 






Magnetic Fuchsia, Brittany Violet 

























+ of the § M4 Cyclamen Mauve. 

rly large § In addition to its use by tanners and 

igh at no manufacturers, this chart is ex- 

est on the to prove particularly helpful to 
t stores and specialty shops 

loyed in dising the eight shoe colors 

ager M accordance with the newest color 

n ments in Spring fashions. 

5 diffeal pring 

lager Te 

need em Shortage Continues 

tay long ; 

a] value Mil requirements, already at an 

er much dented high, are still increas- 

in trait America’s paper mills continue to 

sperating ® a shortage of waste paper. Re- 

n in nor Stores are asked to save this vital 





war material in every way possible. 
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Since 1888 — the Dr. Posner Scientist has been a 
familiar symbol of the best in children’s health shoes 
—to mothers everywhere, from coast to coast. 


He’s kept a close watch on shoe horizons for over 57 
years...and in 1945, with wartime difficulties still 
with us, it will be of utmost importance that children 
get the long-lasting high quality shoes so essential to 
their foot health. Quality is the wisest economy in these 
days of careful buying and rationing. 

More mothers than ever look to Dr. Posner dealers first. 


DR. A. POSNER SHOES, INC. 
137 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


Factories: Allentown, Pa.— New Oxford, Pa. 
Pacific Coast Sales Office: 63 First Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Chicago Sales Office: Merchandise Mart, Room 1046 








sportswear, enabling women customers 
To: Add New Lines to be outfitted completely on the one 

Rocuester, N. Y.—E. W. Edwards fioor, 

& Son will add five new lines of higher Shelving will be hidden; new fur- 
grade footwear and modernize the nishings added, and the entire depart- 
third floor of their department store ment refurnished and equipped for the 
in Main Street East, with greatly in- kind of post-war selling job which is 
creased floor space, on which work will on the program of this mercantile es- 
start about February 1, Fred R. Breus- tablishment. New lines will also be 
ing, shoe buyer for the Edwards stores added to the basement shoe depart- 
in Rochester, Buffalo and Syracuse, an- ment, with the price range to be from 
nounces. ; ' $4.95 to $6.00. 

This important change will harmon- Frank Palmer will continue as man- 
ize with the grading up of the store, ager of the upstairs shoe department, 
with more emphasis to be placed upon which will be devoted exclusively to 
style and quality and a closer co-ordi- shoes for women and children, while 
nation of departments. On ‘the same Robert K. Howard will head the base- 
floor will be millinery, dresses and ment shoe department. 
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CASUALS 








NON-RATIONED 
In Stock—At Once Delivery 


Men's and Boys’ 
CASUALS 
$930 







Style #1991 
Men’s Sizes 6-12 


Boys’ Sizes 2-5 
$2.18 


Terms: Net 10 days 
F.0.8. New York 
Minimum Order {8 prs. 


*Fine Brown Duck Upper 
*Raised Moccasin Stitching 
*Long Wearing Rubber Soles 


GERDA FOOTWEAR CO., INC. 


158 Duane St. New York 13, N. Y. 





SPECTATOR BOOT 





Girls’ — Ladies’ 
SPECTATOR BOOT 





Also Junior Boots Sizes I! to 3 and 
other ladies’ styles. 


CONJOR SHOE Co. 


287 Broadway New York City 








Stress Courtesy to Customers 


Prorta, ILt.—The question of cour- 
tesy in dealing with customers is an 
important one these days, and one 
which will become inéreasingly impor- 
tant as merchandise and manpower be- 
come more freely obtainable. It is a 
question which will determine the suc- 
cess of a store when shortages and con- 
trols disappear and free competition is 
again the order of the day. 

Among those shoe dealers who real- 
ize the importance of courtesy is W. J. 
Crawford, proprietor of two shoe stores 
in Peoria and one ir Pekin, Il. Mr. 
Crawford is not one who has just come 
to realize the importance of courtesy 
in a store’s policy, it is a policy which 
has always featured the Crawford 
stores. “There is no legal rationing of 
politeness,” says Mr. Crawford. “There 
is no official ceiling on being pleasant.” 

Not only is courtesy of salespeople at 
Crawford’s required, but it is a part 
of their training as being good busi- 
ness, and so becomes a standard rou- 
tine, with no deviations. In fact, it 
becomes a part of the spirit of every 
salesperson. 

The policy is so well established that 
salespeople join with Mr. Crawford in 
using their own names in newspaper 
ads featuring Common Courtesy Days 
for Customers every day at Crawford's. 
These courtesy ads appear two or three 
times a year and each time 5000 re- 
prints are made, which are enclosed 
in packages. 

“There are several reasons why we 
are doubly stressing courtesy during 
these war days,” says Mr. Crawford. 
“We have doubled our volume of busi- 
ness despite shortage of merchandise, 
shortage of help and limitations on the 
quality of footwear. With this greatly 
increased business, salespeople are so 
overworked that there is a limit of time 
they can give to any one customer. 
Therefore we want them to be extra 
courteous during the time they can 
give customers and so build goodwill 
in spite of adverse conditions. 

“Customers are patient with us in 
waiting their turns to be served, in 
having unskilled salespeople wait on 
them, and in not being able to get 
just what they wish. Therefore it is 
only fair that we be patient with them 
and show them every courtesy. 

“The goodwill of customers built our 
bysiness before the war and it will en- 
able us to retain our position of lead- 
ership among shoe stores after the war 
is over. 

_“As a result of our policy, we have 
secured the confidence of new custom- 
ers and kept that of old ones in spite 
of low stocks, shortage of styles and 
quality limitations. While we have 
doubled our business, quite likely much 
of this has been due to other causes, 
but we feel that a considerable per- 
centage has been due to our policy of 
courtesy to customers.” 








Musical Opening 


For Enlarged Store ‘ 
SoutH BEND, IND.—A musical pee 


gram on a portable electric organ 
marked the formal opening of the en 
larged store for Walker’s, with threg 
complete departments — men’s, chil 
dren’s and “women’s—on the ground 
floor and the new basement floor. 


Sales Total High 
In Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. — Regardless of 
shortages of some merchandise lines, 
Milwaukee shoppers ran the holiday 
sales total up to approximately $8,000, 
000 for this Christmas season in the 
five big department stores. The ses 
son’s sales were also reported greater 
than for any previous year by the smal] 
retail stores. : 

Every week in December registered 
an increase in sales over the cor 
responding period of last year. 

Of course, this sales increase was re- 
flected in footwear sales. Though stock 
was limited in certain cases, most re- 
tailers, both large and small, report a 
very good season. The advent of cold 
weather, with snow and wet weather, 
stepped up the sales of rubber fodt- 
wear considerably. Then, during the 
Christmas buying season, there was a 
steady demand for slippers, both for 
service men and women, and for ¢ 
vilians as well. 

There was good movement of barrack 
boots, both for service people and men 
and women in civilian life. 

















Shoe Department in 
New Specialty Shop 

Derroit, MicH.—Despite the handi- 
caps of preparing, stocking, and secur 
ing sales help, the new shoe department 
of the Plotler & McNab Shoe Company. 
was recently opened in Davidson's, new 
Detroit specialty shop. The department 
is owned jointly by two well-known De 
troit shoe men—Samuel Plotler, owner 
of the Original Sample Shop, and Der 
mit W. McNab, buyer at Saks-Kay, 
downtown specialty shop. 

The department is in charge of @ 
DeHaan, who was well known in De 
troit up to five years ago as buyer for 
the women’s shoe department of J. L 
Hudson Company. For the past five 
years, he has been with the M. Stende 
store in Minneapolis. 

The shoe department is located 
the balcony, reached by a central stair 
way near the main front door of tht 
store. Office space is provided in 
with the shoe department itself in 
V-shaped layout, cut off at the base 
a curtained opening to other 
ments. A large window looks out of 
Woodward Avenue at one side. 
of the wall space is taken up by 
brown woodwork panels, with the 
carefully concealed behind these 
as well as service rooms. me 
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KEEP @racehes CLEAN 


Glean brushes last longerand do 
better work. Hold a wet sponge 
to the face of the revolving 
brush until dry and hardened 
sediment or stain is softened 
and removed. Brushes washed 
while spinning on the shaft 
throw out the water and keep 
it from entering the construc- 
tion at the hub where it could 


USE Brashes CORRECTLY 


Weeks or even months of wear 
can be added or taken from the 
life of a power brush depending 
on the treatment it receives. The 
best and most economical gum- 
ming and staining is accom- 
plished with the tip end of the 
bristle or hair: “Burying” the 
shoe in the brush turns brush 
material at a sharp angle, weak- 


THIS 





cause warping or swelling: ens it and causes it to wear out 
Power brushes should be clean- faster. Too much pressure can 
ed at least twice a day. also mat down the hair or bris- 
; tles causing them to cut against 
4 each other. 
USE ALL OF THE Sraok 
secur other way to get maximum 
tment from a power brush is to 
ympany. the shoe from side to side, 
"s, new zing the entire face. Avoid 
rtment Ontinual use of one spot as a 
wn De- boliow will be worn and the full . 
} poe t of the brush destroy- 
ca & sing the brush at inter- 
Walsalso aids in obtaining longer 
of G “More even wear. Use brushes 
‘tn De rectly and before discarding 
yer for Np nt ag given Brushes not in use should be kept in a dry 
f oe >. P box, closet or storeroom with plenty of 
ae moth repellent. Bristle and hair are both 
De favorite foods of the moth. 
ted oD 
} stair 
<< TAKE GOOD CARE OF WHAT YOU HAVE 
if in WHY CONSERVE? 
base | Demands on the time, row 
ae} stocks ond energy needed 
ut ond 10 replace wastefully used 
' . , detracts from the 
py dal needed to further 
ne sta the War Effort. 


a 
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SALESMEN WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


POSITION WANTED | 





Eseential Workers need Release Statements 








ONE SALESMAN 
WILL GET A BREAK! 


Nationally known footwear distributor 
in the $3.00 to $6.00 field is looking for 
a real traveling salesman—not an office 
sitter—to represent us exclusively in 
Missouri, Nebraska, Iowa and surround- 
ing States. 
We have only a fair distribution through 
this territory but to the right man with 
an eye to the future we can supply suf- 
ficient pairage to enable him to earn 
about $7,500 per year and eventually 
more. 
Prefer young, experienced, enthusiastic 
salesman, To receive consideration your 
letter must state age, past employers,’ 
past earnings. Drawing account or com- 
migsion. 
Address = 
100 


care BOOT & SHOE RECORDER 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 














SIDE LINE SALESMAN WTD. 





SALESMAN: Side Line, entire South and 

Middle West; attractive line of Women’s, 
Misses’ and Children’s unrationed. Play Shoes, 
in stock. basis. A‘idréss: Box 432, 
Boot and Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. ¥. ; 





S IDE!I_INE SALESMAN WANTED for South 

and Middle West to sell Women’s and 
Children’s Non-rationed Play moore. $3.00 to 
$4.00 retailers. Fast, colorful f a 
High Wedges. Address: Box 440, Boot Shoe 
Recorder, 1221 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





HELP WANTED 


Feential Workers need Release Statements 





* 


statement availability. Address: H 
SPOT SHOE SHOPS, INC., Industrial 
oue, Danville, Ilineis. 





SHOE SALESMAN .. . Earn $300.00 to 
$500.00 per month in the STYLE SHOP 
t sate SUUTH. Commission basis. $50.00 
guaranteed. THE GUARANTEE 

SHOE Ct Co., #'San Antonio, Texas. 





SHOE STORE MANAGER 
WITH GROWING CONCERN 
Good opportunity for experienced, ambiticus, 
and wil.ing man with growing concern. Specialty 
Women’s Shop in Boston. References required. 
Write full particulars. Personal interview will 


Shoe Recorder, 10 High Street, Boston 10, Mass. 











ASSISTANT MANAGER: Excellent oppor- 

tunity for bright, wide-awake, man with ex- 
perience in the Ladies’ and Men’s retail field. 
Apply Stetson Shop, 385 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 





STEADY POSITION FOR EXPERIENCED 

SHOE SALESMAN and Window Trimmer; 
One to act as Assistant Manager in Quality 
Store. a experience, age, and salary ex- 
pected. GOLDBERG & SON, Port Chester, 
New York 





RETAIL SHOE MAN: Good Opportunies for 
expetienced man to buy, manage and sell 
in upstairs and downstairs Shoe 
in medium sized city in Michigan. Write, 
ing full particulars. F. C. OL’ cman 
Herpolsheimer Co., Grand vice 


my 
DISPLAY MAN WANTED for Home Office 
of our National Retail Store Shoe Division, 
with ability to create and set up merchandising 
d and Showcase displays. Excellent 











MANAGERS 


Retail shoe chain splendid oppor- 
tunities for experienced managers 
with large progressive shoe corpora- 
tien. Our post war plans have 
created several excellent oppertu- 
nities. In reply give complete detail 
of experience. 


Adéreis Bex 424. BOOT & SHOE RECORDER 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17, MH. Y. 











working conditions: free hospitalization; paid 
vacations. Write MR. VIERIECH, giving qual- 
ifiecations, salary expected, draft status. age. 
THE SCHOLL. MFG..CO., INC., 213 W. 
Schiller Street, Chicago, 10. 





SHOE MAN WANTED, with Buying and 
Selling i 


writing. and display; capable of assisting 
owner in Ladies’ and Children’ . a 
Store. Excellent opportuhity right man, 
and a position for the future. et, 
ticulars in first letter. Address 2416. care 
Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 
New York 17, N. Y. 





— 





— OUTSTANDING — 
— SHOE BUYER MANAGER — 
LIVE WIRE 

Wide experience buying ali lines and grades. 
Exceedingly fine background Department, 
Chain, Specialty Stores. Aggressive; com- 
petent; married; dratt exempt. 
Address Box 433, care Boot & Shoe Recorder 

100 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 











HOE MAN, EXPERIENCED, wholesale and 


retail, seeks position with future. Address 
#437, care Boot & Shoe Reco.der, 10u East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








MANAGER: Young Man, twelve years’ & 

perience in shoe retailing, as salesman and 
Manager; draft deferred; ambitious, axgres 
sive, with proven sales record, wishes position 
as Manager of a retail shoe store. Excellent 
references. Address #436, care Boot & Shoe 
pometer, 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 


SHOE STORE MANAGER willing to accept 

position out of town if mecessary. Best of 
references. Address #435, care Boot & Shoe 
a 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 








T HOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED RETAIL 

SHOEMAN, age 30; Married, with family, 
desires connection as Supervisor or Representa 
tive. Men's Lines preferred. Experience covers 
Management of Departments and Stores in 
East, West, and western U. S. Alo 
general supervision of Small Chain. Can furn 
ish best references. Address Box 441, Boot & 
+ wp Ba ete 100 East 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y. 


A TIENTION SHOE OR SLIPPER MAN- 

UFACTURER! Young Shoe Executive 
with 15 years’ Chain Buying Experience, seeks 
connection with manufacturer. Any canacity 
offering definite opportunity. Ace 37, father, 
college education, adaptable. Now employed. 
Address Box 443, Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


STORE MANAGER, BUYER, MERCHAN- 

DISING, Dependable and acgressive; 4 
years old. Twenty years of retail shoe expert 
ence in Men’s, Women’s and Children’s Shoes. 
Prefers South or any other pleasant locality. 
Available after February ist. Address #499, 
care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 











MANAGERS WANTED 


Essential Workers need Release Statements 


A PROGRESSIVE retail company of 10 shoe 
departments selling shoes $7 to $15 have 
opening for two managers in Illinois, Indian 
and Virginia. Weare notachain. Weare 
ciency operators. oe Salary plus com 
mission on total sales. Your earnings be 
$4,700 to $5,700 and up per year. De onauee 











For att 





CLASSIFIED REVERTING RATES 
Lines Wanted” 
ctwelve words should be added for the sdcress. 


advertisements ie $5.00 an inch with a maximum of 46 words. 
im a@vance. 


for this poge must be in eur New York Office 10 deys preceding peblicotion dete. 


is per word for all undisolayed sdvertisements. 
hedieates the ele tet tetts eur wore. 
in all otmer cases each word of 


mi marge. *. 25. 
mimum co ‘ee the 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 











Lasting Machine 
APT BROS. MFG. CO. 
30 Cross Street, Cambridge, 





1235 Weshington Aveave—St. Louis, 


TOP PRICES FOR YOUR SURPLUS BETTER GRADE SHOES 


convert lato cash aad retion currency 
SPECIALISTS IN FINE SHOES FOR 15 YEARS 


M. E. WEIL SHOE CO. 


WRITE — WIRE OR PHONE 


Contre! 4698 








, 5. PRINTING SAVINGS 
1 415 In — Return Address Envelopes, 

x GYe, 20 tb. White Bond Pacer, stop 
‘sy 1M prepaid. Any quantity. Mass produc 
ion makes this possibie. A sample on request 


COMMERCIAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
The House Of Printing 


“Vou ask—we will quote’ 
SELLEFONTAINE, OHIO 








CASH PAID FOR 
SHOE STORES 
CLOSE OUTS, JOB LOTS 
SHORT LEASES ASSUMED 





SELL VOUS SERPESS SVOCES 
KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., INC. 
estoblished 1915 
We buy surplus or complete stccks of shoes from 
retailers, jobbers and manufacturers. 

Visit our new worehouses 


108-110 Duane Street, New York 
Phene: WOrth 2-5577 and S878 and S578 





— 





LINE WANTED 


Essential Wurkers neod Release Siatements 
XPERIENCED AND CAPABLE SALES.- 

MAN wants manufacturer’s line for TIacific 
Northwest. Intefested more in future possi- 
bilities than immediate earnings. Would make 
trip East for personal interview. Address: 
M. E. McCLAY, 1521 Third Avenue, c/o 
Turrell Shoe Company, Seattle, Washington. 


“JACK” SHAW 


“Jack” Shaw, who for 24 years has 
handled Simplex Shoe Mfg. Company’s 

of Misses’, Children’s, and big 
girls’ shoes in Michigan and Indiana, is 
open for a high-grade connection, either 
selling or as Sales Manager for a ju- 
yenile line. He’s married; 51 years of 
age, and can furnish the best of refer- 
ences from various high-grade sources, 
including Simplex Shoe Mfg. Co. For 
further information address: C. B. 
“JACK” SHAW, 945 Lake Michigan 
: Drive, Grand Rapids 4, Michigan. 














BARIS BUYS 


—~ Shoes for Men, 
Women and Children 


FOR CASH. 
BARIS SHOE CO.., inc. 


Worth 2-5180-1 
79-81 Reade St., New York 7, N. Y. 








SELL YOUR JOB LOTS 


SAM CAMITTA & SONS 
9S Reade St., New York 13, N. Y. 
FOREMOST SHOE BUYERS SINCE 1906 











WE BUY 


SHOE STORES 


FOR CA 


SH 


BARSH & CEASAR 


« MARKet 











WE WILL BUY FOR 


CASH 


RETA SHOE STORES 
AND PAY HIGHEST PRICES 


CAMITTA SHOK COWPrivY 
120 N. 4th &t.. on Pa. 
Phone Lomba 








WE BUY 

SURPLUS AND COMPLETE STOCKS 
OF BETTER GRADE SHOES 

FOR CASH AND RATION CURRENCY 


SHORT LEASES ASSUMED 


YOUR NAMB AND BRAND 
PROTECTED 


IRVIN RUBIN, INC. 
“The House of Jobe” 
89 READE STREET 
New York City 
Phone BARCLAY 1-188~ 

















a 


TOP NOTCH SALESMAN 


for Manufacturer's Lines, Babies’ and In- 

’ Shoes and House Slippers. Have 

J large following with best accounts. Noa- 

tional distribution. Highest references. 
| Write fully. 


Address 438, care BOOT & SHOE RECORDER 
100 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 














WANTED TO PURCHASE 


HOE STORE WANTED: City-Country, 
eee. Write full information, All cash 
Wransaction considered. Address #434, care 
os Shoe Resseter. 100 East 42nd Street, 
York 17, 


— 








Willard C. Durham 


_ Boston.— Willard C. Durham, direc- 
tor of the chemical laboratories of 

Shoe Machinery Corporation, 
F suddenly at his home in Win- 

, Mass., on January 1. Mr. Dur- 
had been with Compo since 1928 
is credited with having been the 
to develop and adapt pyroxylin 
ts for use in making Compo shoes. 
joining the Compo organization, 
Was connected with the duPont Com- 


anwory 8, 1945 














pany, where his research work in the 
shoe field led to the first real success in 
the making of cement sole shoes. Mr. 
Durham was well known in the shoe 
factories of the country through his 
consulting service on chemical problems 
of cement shoe construction. He is sur- 
vived by his wife and one son, Lt. Wil- 
lard S. Durham, U.S.N.R. 


Edward L. Gibbs 


RICHMOND, Va.—Edward L. Gibbs, 
who operated a retail shoe establish- 
ment here, died recently at his home 
here. Funeral services were held at 
Pine Street Baptist Church. Mr. Gibbs 
is survived by his widow, Mrs. Lela 
Worsham Gibbs; two sons, Edward L. 
Gibbs and A. Melvin Gibbs; three 
daughters, three sisters and eight 
grandchildren. 


Maurice A. Gibbs 


Dover, N. H.—Maurice A. Gibbs, for 
many years an executive of the 0. A. 
Gibbs Shoe Co. in this city, died re- 


cently at the Brattleboro Retreat in 
Brattleboro, Vt., following a long ill- 
ness. 

He had been a lifelong resident of 
Dover, where he was a prominent mem- 
ber of several Masonic organizations 
and was a director of the Masonic 
Building Association. Mr. Gibbs was 
also a trustee of the Strafford Savings 
Bank of this city. 





John F. LaBorde 


CINCINNATI, Onto. — John F. La- 
Borde, 79, well known in Ohio Valley 
shoe manufacturing circles and former 
Cincinnatian, died recently at Fruit- 
land Park, Florida, where funeral ser- 
vices and burial were held. 

Mr. LaBorde, a native of Rochester, 
N. Y., had been with the Krohn-Fech- 
heimer Shoe Company, later absorbed 
by the U. S. Shoe Corporation, until his 
retirement 15 years ago. Following re- 
tirement he and his family moved to 
Florida. 

He leaves his widow, Mrs. Grace La- 





Borde, and a son, Jack LaBorde. 
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NEWSPAPER, ADVERTISING? 
—tH advertise in newspapers 
write tedey for free samples of 


1. Sterling Shoe Mat Service 
A quarterly L ~ service of coretully 


e 
VINCENT EDWARDS & CO. 


World's largest edvertising service 
organization 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 

















Shoe Store Displays 
Tiny Handbags 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—The craze for 
miniatures is reflected at Napier’s, 909 
Nicollet Ave., by a collection of small 
bags which are offered in their regular 
handbag counter. These tiny bags, 
suggested as suitable for carrying 
change, car tokens or a handkerchief, 
- lend themselves to display; since they 
are made up in colorful Chinese bro- 
cades. 


Expect No Easing of 
Labor Conditions 


CINCINNATI, OHI0—With -increased 
demand for manpower in heavy indus- 
try plants manufacturing machinery, 
tools, aircraft engines and parts and 
other phases of war production, the 
outlook for improved labor conditions 
in the shoe manufacturing industry in 
Greater Cincinnati at year-end was not 
encouraging. 

War Manpower Commission attaches 
have been driving to get more workers 
for machine tool plants and heavy in- 
dustries which have been given a for- 
ward impetus for all-out production 
again with the. revised program 
emanating from Washington to the ef- 
fect that more war supplies are 
needed. 

Earlier many shoe manufacturing 
executives had expressed hope that with 
the dawn of the new year employment 
difficulties for shoe plants might ease. 


Take Lease on 
New Location 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The Florsheim 
Shoe Company has taken a 10-year 
lease on 205-07 N. 20th Street, now 
o¢cupied by Adam Hat Stores, Inc., 
and will move into:it on Jan. 1, 1946, 
after some $20,000 worth of remodel- 
ing. This was announced by George 
Sloss of Shepherd-Sloss Realty Com- 
pany, which negotiated the lease in co- 
operation with Davis & Major. Pend- 
ing possession of this property, the 
Florsheim company will oceupy tem- 
porary quarters at the Southwest cor- 
ner of Fifth Avenue and North 20th 
Street. The company has operated a 
store in Birmingham for several years. 





They Grow Em Big South of the Border 


Saige Seeks 


Bake, Bd> L 


Portsmouth, O.—Faced with the problem of making a 
Company, here, had to estimate the size, since standa 
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for such sizes, The shoes were made for a Mexican giantess who Is 7 feet, 3 inches 
tall and .weighs 340 pounds, Shown beside the size 18’s for contrast is a pair 
of shoes in the same style in size 5/2. 
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FIT BETTER 10 

with the better BRANNOGK 
Scientific heel-to-ball, heel-to-toe 
and width measurements instant 
made with The BRANN 
DEVICE, Universally used, ia 
majority of American shoe 


stores,—by Army and Navy shoe 
fitters—and in global service. 


Adult Model for men and women 
$15.00 


Junior Model for children $12.50 


—for this list and full drteils write te... 
THE BRANNOCK DEVICE CO 
SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 


Atlanta Stores 
Show Spring Shoes 


ATLANTA, Ga.—Blossoming out fi 
Spring, Atlanta shoe business is keep 
ing pace with the general increase i 
sales of the last months of 1944. Ub 
deniably the Atlantians’ top. favorile 
for Spring is sparkling black patent ip 
any style, with colorful casuals mm 
ning a close second. 

Thompson Boland-Lee is featuring 
for Spring two casuals, all leather até 
leather-lined, selling for $7.95. In sling 
back pump and tie, they come in com 
binations of red and white, blue and 
red, and brown and white. A new ship 
ment of genuine alligator sandals & 
selling fast, presented with matching 
bags. 

On a counter bright with Mexica 
guitars and gourds, Rich’s preseal 
colorful platform sandals in red and 
black. Other casuals and play shoe 
are displayed on gay candy-stripe bars 
According to Rich’s, Atlanta buyer 
are seizing on anything new and 
ferent in platforms and colors. 

A phenomenal seller at Regen 
is their $6.95 loafer-type. Its pop 
is credited to its comfort and durability. 
Also in demand at Regenstein’s a” 








white shoes for Florida wear. 


Davison’s has introduced into the? 
third-floor, shoe department a 
of matching bags, scarves, and 
Well-lighted and. placed in the mit 
of the department, it adds color ® 
beauty. 


Boot and Shoe Recorder ’ 
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Leather as Important 
t-War Industry in China 


| CINCINNATI, OnJ0—Leather may well 
me one of post-war China’s great- 
industries and add industrial de- 
pment of that section of the Orient. 

‘At least that’s the belief of Walter 
_F. Ma, Chinese chemist, who has 
working on leather research at 
Tanners’ Council Research Labora- 

fy at the University of Cincinnati. 
Mr. Ma has been sent to the labora- 
by the Chinese Government and 

U. S. State Department to work on 

A oved methods of tanning leather 
and substitute tanning materials. 


Admitting the critical leather situa- 
tion in China, Mr. Ma, who has been 
working for six years in the Chinese 
government’s model experimental tan- 
Rery, expects to stay in the United 
States for two years. 

Tanning materials available in China 
are mostly in Jap-occupied territory, 
and it has been impossible to import 
other materials, Mr. Ma related. He 
added that the supply of skins also 
has been cut since the Japs captured 
many of the Chinese animals. 


+ “Even when we have driven out the 
daps,” comments Mr. Ma, “the skins 
May not be sufficient. We have been 
war 7% years and it will take many 
to build up the herds.” 
vailable leather now is going into 
pons, Mr. Ma said in describing 
that Chinese soldiers wear shves of 
tiraw, because every piece of leather is 


i et valuable to them on a gun than on 


% . 


to Overenn: 
Small Stocks 


Wyo.—All stores report a 
shortage in all lines, with deliv- 
from 60 to 90 days late. One deal- 
j he expects the situation to be 
in worse during the first six months 
5 than it has been in the last six 

of 1944. 
2 is one thing which this is go- 
g to teach a lot of us,” declares 
Palmer, of the Specialty Boot 
“We can get along without the 
stocks we used to think we had 
2.” This store is now operating 
than one-third stock, in com- 
with former policy. Even out- 
jon shoes, which have just’ been 
i in late shipments, are selling 
For instance, one style in 
h with brown leather heel and 
is selling now for next Summer’s 


are much in demand, and 
many calls for patent, re- 
of the weather. Black suede 
in popularity, particularly in 
sophisticated, dressy styles. 
reports that some of their 
winger customers are purchasing 
oir slippers to be used as a substi- 
'for the non-existent evening slip- 
Brocaded satin with sling back 
adaptable. Stripped of any fur 


15, 1945 
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Perfect support with- coot—so comfort- 
eut confinement! able! ; 


© 


Rugged protec- 
tion 


$1100 
West of Rockies $1150 


The chair is ready... 


“Flying Boot.” 


"U-TURN" FLEXIBILITY FOR 


FPrtendly, slipper—like comport 


pipe Iaid out, papers and favorite - 
book ot hand . .. but no one needs to fetch Dad his slippers 
after a hard day at work. He already knows the secret of 
constant comfort and of course he wears shoes by Allen 
Edmonds. The famous Osteo-path-ik Nailess Construction 
means comfort right from the stort—with NO breaking-in! 
Try them yourself—feel the difference! Shoe shown, the 


As advertised “Esquire” March, 1945 


Smartest weer in 


smartest places! 


See classified phone 
directory “Allen 
Edmonds” for dealer, 
or order direct 
including cation 
coupon. Write for 
free booklet, “The 
Shoe of Tomorrow.” 
Dept. EF. 


*Full credit to dealers on any orders that may result. 


“The Shoe of Tomorrow” can play its part in your plans 
for tomorrow. Your correspondence is invited TODAY. 


ALLEN EDMONDS, Belgium, Wisconsin 











trimming or other superfluous adorn- 
ment, the slippers are then tinted to 
match the formals with which they are 
to be worn. 


Cincinnati Sales Ahead 
Of Last Year 


CINCINNATI, OHI0.—Cincinnati retail 
shoe establishments reported December, 
1944, running ahead of the same month 
a year ago as the year end shopping 
was reached. November ran ahead of 
the same month a year ago and the 
trend continued into the New Year, 


Deliveries were “tightening up,” 
many retailers asserted, and merchan- 
dise was getting more difficult to obtain. 
Little hesitancy was reported on the 
part of customers in making purchases. 
While preferences were expressed by 
women especially, customers were tak- 
ing what they could get. Cold weather 
conditions coupled with snow and ice 
failed to retard the buying impetus. 





PAPER PACKS A WAR 
PUNCH—DON'T WASTE IT 
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Boot and Shoe & 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Tools 
UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
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